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Even as you read these words, some 
refugee is almost certainly falling a 
victim to illness‘and despair because 
of inadequate food and lack of cloth- 
ing. From Europe and the Middle 
East responsible British Officials, Mis- 
sionaries and others, beg us to send 
more help to the desperately needy. 


Do not oblige us to say “NO.” 


Did you know that during last winter 
6,000 Carinthian children were un- 
able to go to school-because they had 
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He hasn’t written for three months 


Let’s send him a eabile? 


New countries fascinate young men, there’s 
novelty at every turn. Soifsometimes sonor 4 
brother or-sweetheart lapses a little in letter 
writing, do not think that his loyalties are 
weakening, he’s just looking round his 
new world. But if you want to pull 
him up with a jerk, spend a few 
shillings on a cable. He won’t 
ignore that. And if his heart 
beats a little faster as he 
opens it—well, that'll 
help to impress on 
him that people at 
home like to be 
remembered. 
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Present Problems of Italy 


By GIORGIO BORSA 


WAS motoring one day last month with an English friend 
along Lake Maggiore. We were going through Sesto Calende 
on the southern tip of the lake, when we passed two motor 
lorries loaded with helmeted police, carrying tommy-guns. We 
looked at each other and could not help laughing. My friend had 
just been telling me how changed he sensed the atmosphere of the 
country was since he last visited it in 1936 under the Fascists. 
“Are the old days back?’ he asked, pointing at the two lorries. 
No: I did not think they were. The old days were gone. What 
was happening, then?. We stopped and enquired. The police were 
relieving a post station at Sesto Calende ‘to prevent disorders ’. 
And why were disorders expected to occur at Sesto Calende of 
all places? Because, we were told, the Siai-Marchetti aviation 
works had been wound up, and the workers, refusing to be dis- 
missed had occupied the plant. ; 
‘I suppose the bolshies are behind it?’ my friend remarked. 
It was not easy to answer. I did not answer then: I would like 


to try to do it now. Maybe he is listening somewhere. One need * 


not be a bolshie to stick desperately to one’s job in a country 
which has nearly 2,000,000 unemployed. Communist agitators are 
obviously ready to ‘exploit situations of this kind when they arise. 
But the ¢risis which hit Italian heavy industry since the war was the 
‘inevitable result of past mistakes, as well as of adverse circum- 
stances. Heavy industry was in Ttaly an artificial growth. It is 


seldom realised abroad that.we had only negative reasons for 
industrialising our country. The driving forces were not the demand 
for manufactured goods, nor the existence of favourable conditions, 
for Italy lacks most of the essential raw materials. It was the 
population pressure which forced the industrialisation of the 
country against fearful odds. In less than one century the Italian 
population nearly doubled, and although there are signs of a change 
now, the rate of increase is still one of the highest in Europe. 
Agriculture cannot absorb the surplus population. The mountains 
which cover so much of the country are an obstacle to intensive 
cultivation and to mechanisation. The tenacity with which the 
contadini—the Italian peasants—till even the smallest plot of land 
under adverse conditions is indeed pathetic. 

Under the Fascist policy of economic self-sufficiency, and of 
expansion of war production, heavy industry was artificially pro- 
tected. The industrial plant suffered extensive war damage. When 
the war ended, the process of adjustment to the new situation 
was bound to be extremely painful, largely because of the excess 
man-power. In the war years the number of workers: employed 
in heavy industry increased by forty per cent., and it was not 
possible to dismiss the surplus workers at the end of the war, 
because the social and political conditions made it necessary to 
put a ban on dismissals. 

To add to this, industry had, by law, to absorb a percentage 
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of discharged soldiers and former partisans. The case of the Ansaldo 
shipyards in Genoa is typical. In 1938, with two 35,000-ton 
battleships under construction, it employed 18,000 men. In 1947, 
when orders from the state had almost ceased, it employed 30,000. 
The Government was compelled to intervene in order to avoid 
a complete collapse. Between 1945 and 1949 over £61,000,000 
was granted to industries controlled by the state through the 
Institute for Industrial Reconstruction, and loans for another 
£44,000,000 were provided from a revolving fund created in 1947. 
These grants and loans should have been used to help recon- 
version: they were, instead, used by most ofsthe firms for the 
normal operation of .their hard-pressed plant. In January, 1949, 
the Government decided to stop subsidies to those firms which 
had proved incapable of using them properly. This caused the 
collapse of a number ‘of big concerns, including some of inter- 
national renown, such as the Isotta Fraschini motor manufacturers, 
and the Caproni aviation works. 


Painful Dismissals 


Others had to cut down their pay-rolls heavily. The trade unions, ~ 


Christian democratic as well as communist led, called upon the 
workers to resist. Often the dismissed workers ignored dismissal 
and continued to turn up. When a lock-out was proclaimed, or 
the business was wound up, they occupied the factories. It is esti- 
mated that 50,000 workers were discharged in the last two-and-a- 
half years in this sector. The dismissal of 15,000 more is foreseen. 
Painful as it is, the Government considers this an unavoidable 
step to put these industries on a sound basis. Costs must be brought 
down. Once the metal and mechanical industries are restored to 
health, it is hoped they will be able to re-absorb most of the 
workers dismissed. This 1s, by the way, what happened at the 
Siai-Marchetti, which has been thoroughly reorganised after the 
workers were convinced that they must evacuate the factories: 
1,800 of them are back-to work now. 

I want you to realise the difficulties encountered—not to stress 
these achievemehts but because it should help you to understand 
some Italian reactions to international events. Take, for instance, 
the colonies. You know how strongly Italian public opinion felt 
over this subject; that was because the loss of their former colonies 
seemed to aggravate the difficulties under which the Italians are 
striving. The idea of the colonies is linked in the minds of most 
people with the idea of raw materials and of an outlet for surplus 
population. You need not tell me that the Italian colonies were 
as.poor in raw materials as-Italy herself, and that the total of the 
Italians living 1n colonies never reached the figure representing 
the increase of the Italian population over one year. I know that. 
And, personally, I think that nowadays the colonies are not much 
of an asset to anybody. I am convinced that, if we had kept them, 
we should by now be involved in a hopeless and pointless struggle 
with the Arabs in Libya, and with the Abyssinians over Eritréa. 


Co-operative Foreign Policy 

Still the feeling, unjustified as it may have been, was there, and 
it sprang from the conviction that Italy will never be able to solve 
her difficulties within her own national framework. Post-war Italian 
foreign policy is an attempt to answer the same call in an altogether 
different way. Its main feature has been from the beginning a 
marked internationalist outlook. The initiative for a French-Italian 
customs union—whatever the obstacles which prevented its realisa- 
tion—was due to-the, Italian Foreign Minister, Count Sforza. 
Italy had supported. the Schuman Plan and the creation of a 
European Army; she has promptly and unreservedly accepted the 
Marshall Plan. At Strasbourg, the Italian representatives have con- 
sistently advocated wider powers for the Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. Italy’s willingness to accept a limitation to her own 
sovereignty, in favour of a system of international organisation, has 
been written into Article II of her constitution. 

Within the Atlantic Pact too, Italy is favouring a closer integra- 
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tion among its members, not only on the military but also on the 


economic and political plan. This was made clear by Signor de 
Gasperi at the Ottawa Session of the Council of Foreign ‘Ministers. 
I might add that also in the opposite camp the com- 
munists and their fellow travellers, the interna outlook is 


prevailing, although of course they would like to see Italy integrated 


in quite another community of states. Titoist tendencies are weak 
and irrelevant; the recent breakaway movement started by two 
communist members of parliament has been a failure. 

Some of you might think that this is obviously a case of a “ have- 
not’, of a defeated, country, willing to throw in her lot with the 
‘haves’, with the victorious powers: and that by doing so she 
is merely relying on the other nations’ support for solving her own 
problems. But it is not only that; for what is a definite liability to 
tHe Italian economy and society might become an asset to a wider 
economic and social system. Many of the basic problems Italy is. 
unable-to solve within her national structure could be solved within 
a wider community, not only to her own advantage but to the 
advantage of the other members of the community as well. One 
obvious instance is over-population, and mass unemployment, 
which is matched by scarcity of man-power in most western 
countries. Britain has made an encouraging start by recruiting in 
Italy a number of coal miners, foundry workers, tinplate workers, 
and women in the textile industry, but other countries are raising 
a lot of difficulties; though everybody seems to agree in principle 
that Italian emigration should be encouraged. = 


Unused Capacity 

A resumption of Italian emigration would bring relief to Italy 
and benefit the countries which are short of labour or are un- 
developed. The same advantages would be obtained by closer 
economic integration. Let me refer again to the situation of Italian 
heavy industry. It is estimated that from thirty to thirty-five per 
cent. of the mechanical and engineering facilities in Italy remain 


at present unused. Should capacity be used to the full to contribute ~ 


to the rearmament of the Atlantic Pact countries, work could be 
provided for at least 300,000 unemployed in Italy, and the defence 
preparations of the Atlantic Pact countries could be speeded up. 
To reduce unemployment and to raise the standard of living is 
in itself no less effective a means to protect the democracies against 
communism than to put new divisions into the field. 

The internationalist outlook which prevails in Italy today is 
mainly the product of her permanent economic and social diffi- 
culties; but it is also consistent with the universalist tradition of 
her culture, particularly with a tradition of the Risorgimento. Maz- 
zini’s doctrine of nationality was founded on the belief that the 
triumph of natidnality would be only the first step towards ‘ the 
republican alliance of the-peoples’. Today, as in Mazzini’s time, 
the cause of freedom is one all the world over. To defend it we 
must not be content to unite by formal bond such as treaties and 
alliances, but we must learn to consider each other’s problems as 
problems affecting the whole community of free nations, and seek 
a solution within it. I believe this was what Mazzini aimed at when, 
after founding “ Young Italy, he founded *‘ Young Europe’. 
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.jealous eye any economic, social, or, 


each of these territories are only,a very 


JOHN HATCH on 


HE last time I was sitting in a studio was in the little broad- 
casting station of Lusaka, in Northern Rhodesia. There I was 
surrounded by rooms in which Africans were making up the 
“news, writing plays, preparing musical programmes. In one 
corner of my studio there was even a set of African drums covered by 
skins with their various tribal patterns. This little station, hardly bigger 
than an ordinary dwelling house, lying alongside the great block of 
offices and the sprawling temporary buildings of the Northern Rhodesia 


-_ Government, is symbolic of the ambitions and the hopes of the Africans _ 


in the central territories. They are aim- 
ing to train themselves to educate their - 
own people—and already they transmit 
radio programmes in six different lan- 
guages—to provide the doctors, the 
engineers, the scientists, artists, and 
technicians of their communities. In 
short, to develop their communities in- 
to new and independent societies. They 
have been stirred by the example of 
the Gold Coast, and the dearest 
ambition of the educated and so- 
cially conscious African from both 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is to 
see these central territories follow 
the example of West Africa.” 

But both East and Central Africa 
are very differently composed from the 
West. Instead of the largely homo- 
geneous African communities of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria, which have 
comparatively negligible problems of 
inter-racial contact, the territories in 
the centre of the continent contain large 
and firmly established European settler 
communities which view with a very 


d 


particularly, political advance by the 
Africans. The Europeans, of course, in 


small minority of the total population. 
In Southern Rhodesia, which is the 
largest European settlement, there are 
128,000 Europeans living alongside 
1,750,000 Africans. In Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland the difference 
in the_numbers of the two races is even greater, though in all three 
territories the European populations are increasing at a very fast rate. 
These three territories have contiguous boundaries, although it would be 
difficult to discern any geographical basis for their division. They are all 
British, though while the two northern territories—Northern Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland—are protectorates under the authority of the Colonial 


Office, Southern Rhodesia is almost self-governing and comes under 
the aegis of the Department for Commonwealth Relations. 

As in the rest of Africa, the first task which confronts each of these 
countries is that of economic development, of attacking the deeply 
rooted poverty of the vast majority of the African inhabitants. European 
life is, of course, very comfortable, as in most colonial territories, but 
if the wealth which lies in these lands is ever to be used to its fullest 
extent considerable capital investment will be required and a much 
greater degree of inter-territoridl co-operation will be necessary. No 
one knows at the moment the extent of the potential wealth of any of 
these territories, for exhaustive surveys have yet to be made. But what 
is known is that in each of them tremendous opportunities for develop- 
ment exist, once the effort and organisation has been secured. The 
needs of the three countries in this respect are interdependent. Let me 
give you an example. The great copper belt in Northern Rhodesia, which 


* Since this talk was given Mr, Lyttelton, 
between the three territories on the general lines recommended in the officials’ report ” 
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Central African 


Mr. James Griffiths, Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
Labour Government, meeting African chieftains during his visit to 
Nyasaland and the Rhodesias in September this year 


the Colonial Secretary, stated in the House of Commons, on November 21, 
and regards ‘ 
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A Challenging Question 


. oK 
Federation 


provides one of the main exports of Central Africa, is gravely handi- 
capped for lack of fuel. In Southern Rhodesia there are vast coal-fields, 
but only one colliery. It is obvious that the expansion of coal production 
in Southern Rhodesia is a vital necessity, not just for that coun 
alone, but for the whole of Central Africa. 

It is this type of reason which is being put forward as the main 
argument in favour of bringing the three territories into closer associa- 
tion with each other. Other réasons have been given. The need for 
co-ordination in strategy, transport, and administration for instance. 
But usually it has been the economic 
motive which has been emphasised. 
Accordingly, in March of this year in 
London, there was a conference of 
officials of the three governments, and 
representatives from the British 
Government. They recommended the 
setting up of a Central African Federal 
State. After a long series of discussions 
amongst the peoples of all races in 
the territories, during which both the 
Colonial Secretary and the Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations visited 
these territories, the Victoria Falls con- 
ference was held in September. At Vic- 
toria Falls; representatives from the 
Southern Rhodesia parliament and the 
peoples of the two northern territories 
met together with the two British mini- 
sters to discuss the proposals of the 
London conference. It is worthy of note 
that Africans from Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, though not from South- 
ern Rhodesia, were directly represented 
by their own people at Victoria Falls. 
After a few days deliberations, the 
conference adjourned. 

The proposals for the closer associa- 
tion of these three territories form a 
part of the experiments which are con- 
tinually being made to work out new 
bases of living in the plural societies of 
British Africa. Their outcome and im- 
pact affects not only the three territories 
concerned, but has a significance ex- 
tending to wherever peoples of Euro- 
pean and Negro descent are living beside each other. It is important, 
therefore, to note the reasons for the present failure to agree and the 
issues which during the next eight months will affect the resumption 
of discussions. 

In my opinion the proposals of the London conference were fore- 
doomed to failure for two reasons. In the first place proposals for 
closer association had been made on several previous occasions by the 
European settlers. During the nineteen-thirties a demand was made for 
the amalgamation of the territories, but in 1938 it was investigated and 
rejected by the Bledisloe Commission. Again, in 1949, the Southern 
Rhodesia government and the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Councils of the two northern territories met together at Victoria Falls 
to discuss federation. It was widely believed by the Africans that both 
these proposals were made with the object of strengthening the power 
of the European settlers at the expense of the African community. 
When the London conference met, therefore, it was already prejudiced 
in the eyes of the Africans as a continuation of these endeavours. The 
second factor prejudicial to its success was the omission at this London 
conference of any direct representative of the Africans. It is true, of 
course, that the conference consisted solely of officials. Nevertheless, 
the fact that those officials were all European and representing govern- 


that the present Government ‘ favours a scheme of federation 
the assurances agreed upon at the Victoria Falls conference ’ as ‘ of great importance ” 
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ments composed of Burpee caused immediate hostility towards it 
amongst the African peoples. The federation proposals were thus imme- 
diately considered in the light of racial policy, and-it is on the grounds 
of racial policy that they have been discussed ever since. It is only in 
. this perspective that we can secure anything like an accurate picture 
of their significance in the African scene. It was the racial issue which 
was paramount at Victoria Falls last month and which led to the post- 
ponement of discussions for a further nine months. 

There are some Europeans in each of the territories who are opposed 
to federation, some believing that it will strengthen the Africans, others, 
that it will cause increased taxation, some in Southern Rhodesia actually 
preferring to join the Union of South Africa. No one is content to 
accept the London proposals as they stand, opposition being particularly 
strong against the suggestion that thirteen out of the thirty-five federal 


members should be nominated rather than elected. But, generally speak=. 


ing, the Europeans support the principle of federation, and are anxious 
that it should be put into practice as soon as possible. They believe it 
will open up wide opportunities for the economic development of the 
whole area, will allow them, particularly in Southern Rhodesia, to resist 
being absorbed by South Africa, and will take them a further step 
along the road to becoming a self-governing and.independent dominion. 

On the other hand, the Africans of each of the three territories are 
unanimously opposed to the federal scheme. They continue to see it as 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the European settlers to establish 
themselves permanently in power and to halt the social, economic, and 
political advance of the African community. One Sunday afternoon in 
the red, dusty bush-village of Lilongwe, in the Central province of 
Nyasaland, I met fifty members of the Nyasaland African Congress, 
just the day before Mr. Griffiths was to arrive to hear their point of 
view. For three and a half hours they sat on wooden forms in the bare, 
brick-built school-room and vehemently denounced to me the motives 
and objects of the supporters of federation. A week later, I met the 
members of the African Trade Union Congress of Northern Rhodesia 
in a Welfare Hall in the Nkana compound. Their attitude was identical. 
Whilst the two British ministers were touring Central Africa I also was 
meeting chiefs in their villages, the African members of the Legislative 
Councils, editors, trade unionists, politicians in each of the three terri- 
tories. Their opinion was unanimous: federation would increase the 
power of the European settlers, decrease and eventually destroy the 
protective influence of the Colonial Office, and allow Southern Rhodesia 
to impose on the more progressive Northern territories her policy 
of‘ segregation, European land privileges, and retarded political and 
trade-union development. 

‘From the point of view of those who support federation, a number 
of unfortunate factors have greatly strengthened this African view. 
Last March the Southern Rhodesian Parliament brought into operation 
its Electoral Amendment Act, raising the income qualification for the 
franchise from £100 to £240 and the property qualification from £150 


Finding the Man for’ the Job 
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to £500. This Act has effectively prevented the Gonos sections : 


of the African community—the teachers, the clergy, and many govern- 


ment clerks—from qualifying for the vote, and it was introduced by 


the Minister of the Interior in a manner which indicated that its object 
was, in fact, to restrict the African franchise. Then, again, about half 


the European elected members of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 


Council are Afrikaners, and at least one of them openly proclaimed 


that his policy is based on the principle of white supremacy. And, 


perhaps most important of all, just before the visit of the two British 
ministers, four British members of parliament had toured the three 
territories, proclaimed their approval of Southern Rhodesian native 
policy, and gave the Africans the impression that they had come on 
behalf of the British Government to persuade them to accept federation. 

But be all this as it may, it should not be thought that the Africans 
are permanently opposed in principle to some form of closer associa- 
tion. Many of them recognise that economic development could be 
greatly assisted by some such measure and that the progress of the 
African peoples themselves depends considerably upon the expansion 
of the national economy. What they fear is that although economic 
progress will inevitably lead to a raising of the social and economic 


standards of the African peoples, it will also be accompanied, as in” 


South Africa, by a bitter fight to restrict their political rights. 
The influence of the European politicians in Africa is very much 


in the balance. The trouble is so often that such a politician is far ' 
more liberal privately than he ever dare be when appealing for the ° 


votes of his settler electorate. Sir Godfrey Huggins, for instance, told 
me that he is trying to persuade his party to approve of an alternative 
and purely educational qualification for the franchise, whilst Roy 


Welensky (chairman of the elected mémbers of the Northern Rhodesia ‘ 
Legislative Council) assured mé he does not believe there should be’ 
any limit to the political advance of Africans. But this type of attitude, ~ 
which might well encourage inter-racial confidence and co-operation, 


is by no means typical of the European settler. 


Tf any proposals for closer association in any form are to be accept- 
able to the African peoples, it seems to me that two essentials will have’ 


to be established. The first is that a clear promise must be made that 


progress in social, economic and, above all, political rights is guaranteed — 


to the Africans immediately. The second fundamental necessity is to 
discover a means by which such’ a promise can be made binding; since 


the South African Government has shown how easily the entrenched - 


clauses of the Union, protecting the rights of Non-Europeans, can be 


destroyed when convenient to Europeans—the word of the white man : 
is held in little respect by Africans. It will need more than verbal or 
even paper promises to convince the Africans of Central Africa that” 
their rights of development and progress are assured. This is the~ 
challenge which now faces the European settlers, the British Govern-’ 
ment, and all who are concerned in promoting the welfare and the 


racial harmony of British Africa——Third Programme 


By. JOHN ANDERSON 


T always seems to me one of the healthiest things about our way 

of lifé that we do not leave everything to experts. Indeed, this is 

the very heart of our way of going about things. When a new 

government takes over we suddenly have a lot of new men taking 
charge of the great departments of State, but we do not insist that 
the Minister of Transport must be able to drive a train, or that the 
Postmaster General must have been a postman. The whole principle 
of our kind of life is that while we must obviously depend on experts 
for carrying out. policy, the making of policy is a matter for the 
consent of Ordinary men and women. The expert may know all about 
trees, but before we decide what to do about the trees we have to 
have a look at the wood. And that is my excuse for talking about men 
and women and jobs. I am not a trade-union official, I am not an 
employment officer, and I do not work for the Ministry of Labour. 
I work for a newspaper, and it has been my job for a good many 
years as a labour correspondent to try to understand the working side 
of life, and to write about people in the getting of work, the keeping 
of work, and the doing of it. I do not look at things from any special 


point \of-view; I look at what goes on in the industrial world and try 
to draw such conclusions as I think any reasonably detached observer 
would draw. And I do not think that anybody who takes more than 
a passing glance at our affairs today can doubt for a moment that the 
most pressing of all our problems:as a nation is to find the men and 
women for the work that is waiting to be done. 

Let us look at the figures that Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister 
of Labour, put before trade-union leaders and employers at a meeting 
of his joint advisory council earlier this month. There are at least 
446,000 jobs in this country at this moment waiting to be filled. That 
is 80,000 more than there were a year ago—and the vacancies will go 
on getting more as we get on with the twin tasks of rearmament and 
of making as much as we can to sell abroad to pay our way in the 
world. Let us look into the figures a little more closely. Roughly, every 
man who can be found to do a job in the coal-fields is worth about 
one ton and four hundredweights of coal a day. An experienced man 
who can go to work at the coal-face is worth very much more than 
this, but an output of just over one ton and four hundredweights a 
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shift is the national average for everybody working in the pits: that 
is twenty-four bags of coal a day—enough every day to guarantee a 
~ bag of coal a week to two families for the next three months. That is 
what one man doing a job in the coal-fields means. There are about 
'- 7,000 fewer miners at work now than there:were in April. We need 
at least 10,000 more men in the mines at once—we could use 20,000. 
The railways are about 7,000 men short now for the vitally important 
_ work of laying and repairing track, and they have 10,000 jobs waiting 
_ for train crews and traffic-operating staff. In the general engineering 
trades—that is, in the factories on which we depend both for rearma- 
ment and for much of our export trade—there are about 110 0CO 
jobs going begging, between 30,000 and 40,000 of them jobs 
- for skilled craftsmen. 


Too Many Jobs and Too Few Men 
__ Charles Gardner, talking about our wonderful technical progress with 
jet air-liners*, had to leave a question-mark in the air: can we find 
the men to produce the superb aircraft that we know how to build? 
In industry after important industry it is the same story. But that, as 
it were, is only one chapter of the book. In this uneasy world we need 


an army, and the army needs men as well as industry, Conscription. 


already takes away from industry the cream of our young men for 
~ two years oftheir working lives, and the army wants regular soldiers, 
too. Another thing, we are keeping our youngsters a year longer at 
school before they start a job of work, so, in a way, education is 
| claiming more man-power as well: You cannot say that any one of 
_ these claims is any more or less urgent than the others. That is the 
trouble. They are all important. But they are pulling at people in two 
- or three different ways at once. And that is not good. We shall not 
get anywhere at all unless we make up our minds just where we are 
going. What can we do about it? 

A good many things are being trfed. Wehave too many jobs and 
too few men. Some other countries—Italy, for instance—have too many 
mouths to feed and too few jobs. It would help Italy if we could give 
work to some of her men here, and it would help us if Italians could 
come over and do some of our work. There is nothing against this 
idea, in fact there is everything to be said for it, and it is fairly clear 
that in the long run we shall have to get help from the neighbours in 
this way. But we arte making a slow start. You have probably read of 
some of the difficulties. The National Coal Board could find work for 
thousands of Italians, and_the miners’ national leaders have agreed that 
they ought to be allowed to come. But a lot of miners in the coal-fields 
say they will not have foreigners at work in British pits, and so 
far only a few hundred have been able to start work. Miners are a 
clannish folk; they have had bitter times in the past—in the fairly 
recent past—and they are no doubt suspicious that if they let too many 
foreigners come in their own bargaining in the labour market may be 
weakened. But I would never have said that our miners were an 
unfriendly lot. In fact, I would say that British miners and their families 
are about the friendliest people you could come across anywhere in 
the world. Perhaps these old suspicions may explain their attitude to 
the Italians: but I still do not understand it. The miners have had a 
pretty square deal from the rest of the community since the war, and 
no political party in this country is going to try to put back that clock. 

We need coal too desperately to let old suspicions stand in the way 
of getting it—and, remember, every man brought into the coal-fields 
means twenty-four bags of coal every day. I am sure no miner deliber- 
ately wants to hold back coal from grates that may be rather cheerless 
before this winter is out. But that is what objecting to Italian helpers 
means. I would like to say to any individual miner, simply as a fellow- 
citizen, “reason it out again. What have you really got to be afraid of 
if a lad from Milan instead of Birmingham comes and works beside you? 
And if on thinking over things it seems to you that after all there is not 
much to be afraid of, well, then, let him come. You may say this is not 
my business. But it is: it is everybody’s business ’. 

And that is what we have got to realise about this whole man-power 
question—it is everybody’s business. It is a pity we ever got into the 
habit of talking about the man-power problem as if it was just 
another of those things to put into statistics and for economists 
to argue about. Man-power is you and me and our kids growing up, 
and the problems are whose hands should do the dusting and whose 
fetch in the coal. Now I know you can sometimes go badly astray by 
making things sound too simple, but sometimes it is useful to think 
about some big national problem in simple terms. Would any man 
hesitate about putting a new washer on a leaking tap at home because he 
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was not a plumber? Would he stop his boy from putting up a shelf his 
mother wanted in (the kitchen because the lad was a motor mechanic 
and not a joiner? Of course he would not. If he and his boy could do 
these jobs at home, they would get on with them. Now that is a simple 
and common-sense way of looking at one of our big man-power 
problems—the finding of skilled workers. 

We make this a lot harder for ourselves than it needs to be because 
very often it is not merely a question of finding a man who can do the 
job, but a man who served the right kind of apprenticeship in his youth. 

-I know the value that we have always put on the craftsman and that 
he puts on himself. And we ought to have these values. But pride in a 
job is one thing, a caste system is another, and over too much of our 
industry there is a kind of caste system limiting a man’s chances of 
changing from one job to a more highly skilled one. The man who is 
lucky enough to have served an apprenticeship has a status ‘that he 
wants to guard, and he may be afraid of other people muscling in. 
Perhaps this was justified once as a defence against the worsening of 
conditions in times of heavy unemployment. Is it necessary to have this 
‘kind of fear nowadays? We do not want to copy everything they do in 
America, but we do not want to be stick-in-the-mud and ignore a useful 
lesson when we come across it. One of the teams from our engineering 
industry which went to the United States under the productivity scheme 
had this to say about skilled work in its report when it came back: 
We found that in the United States entry to a skilled trade was always 
open to anyone who was capable of doing the job after suitable training, 
_ whether or not he had served an apprenticeship. A middle-aged man 

could enter a valve plant and work up to the status of what we call a 

skilled man without any objection from the trade union concerned. . . . 

We think it is most essential that unskilled or semi-skilled men should 

have these same opportunities in the United Kingdom. 

I would say that is not only sensible but fair. It is not a man’s fault 
that, for one reason or another, he could not serve his time as an 
—apprentice in a skilled trade when he left school, and I do not think 
anyone has a right to say that because a man started off as a labourer 
he has got. to be reckoned an unskilled man, or at most semi-skilled, all 
the rest of his life. We thought of many new ways of training people 
during the war and I think we should be making more use of them now. 
And if an unskilled man, middle-aged or even elderly, can fit himself 
for a skilled job we ought to encourage him, not let some rule or 
regulation stand in the way. After all, we need him. 

What it all boils down to is that we cannot just pull workers out of 
some hat, whether they are doctors or dockers, dentists, or foundrymen, 
or miners. We can get some help from other countries—Italy, for 
instance—and where we can get help it seems to me just plain madness 
to turn up our noses at it. But even if we could bring over 100,000 
Italians straight away we should still be short of four or five times as 
many workers as the jobs we have on hand. And the only way: to get to 
grips with this kind of difficulty is to share out the work more. If there 
are machines that can help to unload ships far more quickly than 
we do unload them—and there are these machines—why do not 
we make more use of them? At the back of our minds too many 
of us are still afraid of working ourselves out of a job, or of letting 
a machine work a man out of a job. But that is not the 
way to look at it. Don’t we believe in full employment? Well, if we do, 
no machine can work a man out of a job: it can free a man from one job 
to take on another, perhaps a more interesting one. 


Common_Sense v. Direction of Labour 
Sometimes there are not any machines to help out, and there it may 
be that the only way to get through the work is to put in a few more 
hours work in the week. The miners have led the way in this by putting 
in a shift on Saturdays. Some peoplé might say that nothing much can 
be done quickly enough without some form of direction of labour, that is, 
by the Government taking powers to order men and women to do this 
and that in their civilian life. I would not agree with them. I think we 
could get through by common sense, by taking our coats off and putting 
-our thinking caps on. We must get away from the idea that a man should 
do only one kind of job throughout his working life. Of course, there 
are tremendous difficulties. But it is much better to work out things for 
ourselves than to leave it to the Government to tell us what to do. We 
have always counted ourselves a practical people—and we are a prac- 
tical folk. If one man with a machine can do what two, men are doing 
now, let him get on with it. It is just no use being afraid of working 
ourselves out of jobs; what we want to do is to work ourselves into a lot 
more of them.—Home Service 
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A Fishy Tale 


E publish today on page 914 extracts from a broadcast 

talk about a recent expedition-to the Arctic which was 

undertaken to study the movements of shoals of cod. Most 

of us have seen shoals of cod on our luncheon plates since 
1939, for it is, as they say, a cheap and satisfying food, though it has 
been known to pall. However, since the world, at least our world, has 
become short of food, we have reason to be grateful for the more 
catchable and tastier ocean life, and hope truth rests in the saying 
“there are more fish in the sea than ever came out of it *. Thus the 
research ship, Ernest Holt, dispatched by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to trace the movements of the cod shoals, was bound on 
an errand of mercy, pro patria and protein. 

_ Of course the value of cod is not new. From time-immemorial salted 
cod or bacalao has been reckoned a delicacy or at any rate a delight 
by the Spaniards and the Portuguese. In the seventeenth century, 
fishermen would cover the then vast distance between Cornwall and 


Newfoundland to engage in the cod fishing season, and for this reason: 


_many English statesmen reckoned Newfoundland a- more promising 
colony than those in New England which were to become embedded 
in the United States. In the Middle Ages fish for fast days was not 
easy to obtain, as it was hard to keep; but after the Reformation the 
state itself imposed ‘political lents” and other ‘fish days’ to give 
encouragement to our. fishermen, who were also nurslings of our navy. 
Another humble fish with a great history is the herring, of which we 
can also think with gratitude today. If Spitzbergen is built on the bones 
of the cod, both Yarmouth and Amsterdam may be said to be founded 
on the bones of the herring. And if cod shoals concern the Ministry 
of Agriculture now, the migrations of the herring shoals have long 
perplexed politicians and had a profound influence on European history. 

In the Middle Ages the prosperity of the famous trading towns in 
the Hanseatic League rested upon the herring fisheries. But about the 
sixteenth century the herrings appear to have left the Baltic for the 
North Sea. Thus with their movement much of the wealth of northern 
Europe passed from the Germans to the Dutch. Indeed it may be 
doubted if the period of Dutch economic prosperity could have 
happened, so poor were Holland’s natural resources, had it not been 
for the herring fisheries which gave her her navy and huge mercantile 
marine. But the herrings also moved across the North Sea, were found 
off Scotland, and eventually appeared in quantities farther west. Thus 
began the bitter Anglo-Dutch rivalry of the seventeenth century. The 
Anglo-Dutch wars arose in no small measure out of squabbles over 
herring fishing, the English denying the right of Dutch fishermen to 
come into their territorial waters, while the English navy tried to 
=xact tribute under the menace of its guns. It has been claimed by several 
authorities that the study of modern international law arose out of these 
differences over the right to fish for herring. Nevertheless, for a long 
time, longer than is often realised, the Dutch maintained their 
economic supremacy, even after the Republic had ceased to be a 
Great Power. And perhaps it was only because of the vagaries of 
the shoals that a decline set in during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Thus the influence of fish upon history is not to be despised. 
And should the meat situation continue to grow worse, it might become 
a fundamental question again in our own lifetimes. Thus if the work 
of the men aboard the Ernest Holt is successful and ‘helps to ease the 
world’s food difficulties, we need not fish for compliments, but 
compliment the fish. j 
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What They Are Saying 


Mr. ‘Vyshinsky’s dove of peace 


LAST WEEK MOSCOW BROADCASTS gave considerable publicity to three 
Soviet Notes to the Western Powers—concerning Trieste, the United 
States Mutual Security Act, and the proposals for a Middle East 
Command. Concerning the Note on Trieste, a Pravda leader, extensively — 
quoted i in home and foreign broadcasts, alleged that Tito and de Gaspari 
were “ jointly preparing a treasonable conspiracy against Trieste’. Tito 
hoped the outcome would be to ‘ place in his hands the command of © 


the so-called Balkan defence line’, and to ensure the use of Trieste as — 


a main base for supplying Yugoslavia with United States war material. 
The broadcast then asserted that’ American policy on Trieste was 


linked with their design to convert Yugoslavia into a base for an © 


eventual attack on the Soviet Union and the Peoples’ Democracies. 

The Soviet Note broadcast from Moscow on November 24, claimed 
that the proposed Middle East Command was an attempt to involve 
the middle eastern countries in the ‘aggressive military plans of the 
Atlantic bloc’. 
aggressive plans in regions close to the borders of the Soviet Union’. An 
earlier Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, stated: 


The peoples | of the middle and near east have Sepeciericedt aE a few. 


allied ‘ treaties’ and ‘agreements’ with the imperialists. They are faced 
with the sad example of western Europe impoverished and heading 
towards economic disaster as a result of Atlantic Union. . .. This new 
imperialist plan will never receive the support of the peoples in the 
middle east. The negative attitude of Egypt is supported by the masses 
of the Arab and Asian countries. The peoples of the near and middle 
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The Soviet Government could not ignore the ‘new — 


east sense that this imperialist conspiracy aimed against their freedom 


and independence would mean slavery and devastation for them. 
. S 


From the United States, on the other hand, the New York Times was 
quoted as remarking that the Arab states would do themiselves and their 
people a great disservice if they reject the western offer and comply 
with the Egyptian. point of view. The newspaper pointed. out that the 
four powers were asking very little of the Arab states: 

To get some meagre satisfaction out of defying the west and eehicine 
to consider the Middle East Command would condemn the Arab states 
to sterility and unnecessary hardship. There must be many Arab states 
who realise that fact... . No one is pressing them to answer now. All 
that the Western Powers ask is for them to keep an open mind and 
not reject the offer out of hand. aies 


Meanwhile, Moscow broadcasts in Arabic, giving colourful accounts of 
the British ‘ acts of barbarism’ in the Suez Canal zone, assured listeners 
that Britain’s ‘imperialist invasion policy’ would be thwarted by the 
“valiant and glorious struggle’ of the Egyptian people, backed by the 
other Arab countries, and by the 80,000,000 workers represented by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. CSO Ta 
From Cairo itself, one commentator described Mr. Eden’s statement 
in the Commons on Anglo-Egyptian relations as ‘ contradictory ’. The 
offer of equality in a defence agreement, said the broadcast, came ‘ at 
a most peculiar time’, when the British were ‘ playing havoc with the 
sovereignty and very life and property of a million Egyptians’. 
added: “Eden’s speech was temperate, but it certainly has not brought 
the solution of Anglo-Egyptian differences any nearer’. A Cairo broad- 
cast in English and French stated: 
The only reason why there is no real war in the Suez Canal region 
is that Egypt so far has refrained from sending armed forces there. . 
Britain’s economic plight, Egyptian determination, and Arab solidarity 
are facts which tannot be ignored. When they bring their full weight to 
bear on the present situation, Britain and her allies will rue the day 
when they adopted firmness and browbeating as a means of getting 
Egypt back into the western fold. 


The western and Soviet disarmament proposals continued to be a 
prominent subject of international comment. The general verdict of 
Moscow radio was that the western proposals were nothing but ‘a 
smokescreen to conceal further feverish arming’; and ‘ calculated to 


deceive people ignorant of politics’; while Vyshinsky’s proposals were 


-accepted by the peoples of all nations and rejected only by ‘ the ruling” 


circles of the United States and their satellites of the Atlantic bloc’. A 


‘Soviet home broadcast, quoting Pravda’s Paris correspondent, described 


how ‘the smiling Soviet Foreign Minister, holding an exquisite white 
dove in his hands’, had been surrounded by photographers. ‘ There is 
no denying (it added) that it is difficult for the dove of peace to survive 
in the stifling atmosphere of an Americanised United Nations’. 
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- Did You Hear That? 


- BRITAIN’S NEW FORESTS 
__ * MOST OF THE TREES the Forestry Commission is now planting’, said 
J. D. U: Warp in a Home Service talk, ‘ are not deciduous trees, which 
give the lovely autumn colours we have recently been enjoying, but the 
- straight-growing conifers. Inside a conifer forest the scene is dominated 
“by the upthrusting boles of the trees: the bole of a timber tree is the 
reason for its existence, not the branches. There is an impression of 
- order and purpose. ; 
“The outside appearance of the new forests does, of course, change 
some familiar landscapes. Parts of Norfolk and Suffolk and Wales and . 
the nerth have been transformed, and more changes will come. And 
there will be complaints, for we are not used to straight-line boundaries 
a mile long. Hilltops will be spoilt for some, though others may admire. 
the massed darkness of trees crowning the slope. We miss the variety of 
the mixed woodlands and think that large sections of one species look 
dull. Yet it is reasonable that certain regions should be devoted mairily 
to forests, just as others are devoted mainly to fruit or corn or dairy- 
- farming. And this tendency towards regional specialisation makes for 

a firmer and more purposeful outline in the landscape. 

- * Foresters cannot be allowed to have really good farmland for tree- 
growing. They must usually make do with poor ground—sheepwalk 
- country and the left-overs from farm enclosures of past centuries. So 
they have to go to wild spaces, some of which are famous for their 

‘beauty, such as the Welsh mountains, the Quantock Hills, and Dartmoor. 

And they have two main reasons for planting conifers in these places: 

first, softwood or conifer timber is much more badly needed than 


Scots pine—our ‘only native pine tree ’—and the Californian redwood 


E, J}. Hosking 


| hardwood; second, hardly any trees but conifers will make a fair 
volume of timber on such poor land. So_we are booked to have more 
conifers and we had better learn to appreciate what merits they have. 
“In spite of doubts about the changes, there should be something 
impressive in the fact that Thetford Chace has over 33,000 acres under 
plantation—the largest area of any forest in England. The establish- 
ment of those masses of young Scots and Corsican pines is a real 
achievement. There is romance in these new forests—romance of a 
_new kind. We are adopting trees from all over the world, First, there 
is the prickly Sitka spruce, which has its name from Sitka Sound in 
Alaska. The tree was introduced 120 years ago, and now we buy seed 

_ from the Queen Charlotte Islands and plant about 30,000,000 Sitka 
spruce every year. It is one of our quickest growing trees, and in fifty 
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years can reach a height of 100 feet. Second favourite is the Scots pine. 
The Scots pine is of course a native, the only pine that is. Many of 
the telegraph poles, which are also part of our landscape, are Scots pine. 
The Corsican pine has a greyer bark and longer needles than the 
Scots, and grows faster; it makes useful pit-props. Then there is the 
Norway spruce, familiar as the Christmas tree; it makes whitewood 
or white deal—and the best pulpwood. Norway spruce is not a new- 
comer, for it has been. cultivated in England for about 400 years. It 
is not a favourite for planting near the roadsides: Christmas is coming 
and both’tree-thieves and foresters know it. 

“The European larch came to us about 300 years ago and is the 


Boles of the prickly Sitka spruce and the Japanese larch 


M. Hubbard 


tree used by the great Scottish planters in the eighteenth century. The 
Japanese larch, introduced only ninety years ago, is the kind most 
planted today. If you come across some trees with scale leaves (like 
the cypresses), they will probably be Thuya, sometimes called the 
western red or canoe cedar. Thuya is noted for its durability and its 
resistance to decay. That is why, no doubt, the Indians made their 
canoes from this tree and we make the so-called cedar shingles for 
roofing. Thuya is not-a cedar or anything like one, except vaguely in 
the scent of its timber. There may be some Tsuga or western hemlock, 
with needles something like fine yew but with a habit or outline more 
like deodar. On very poor ground you may find the lodgepole pine, 
so-called because the Indians use it to support their tepees. Here and 
there are two or three kinds of American firs and the redwoods which 
make the tallest trees in the world. These are only some of the species 
we are taking into our landscape and making our own’. 


AUCTIONING AN ITALIAN ISLAND 
The Bay of Naples contains two islands besides Capri, and one of these, 
called Procida, has a grievance. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome 
correspondent, spoke about it in ‘ Radio Newsreel’. ‘ It is’, he said, ° as 
picturesque as the other two islands. The steamers call at it on the way 
to Ischia, but very few people land, in spite of the hotels along the 
foreshore, and the reason seems to lie in the dominant feature of 
Procida’s landscape—a large, grim gaol for habitual ,criminals which 
frowns from the island’s highest point. 

‘Now Procida has new hopes. It has had, in the past, one rather 
doubtful .asset in the shape of a smaller island, or islet, lying close 
beside it and called Vivara. Vivara was originally presented to the 
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Commune of Procida by King Ferdinand of Naples, in 1813, and 
ever since then, Procida has been trying to make some good use of the 
present. It is a wild and rocky islet, extremely picturesque but not 
very fertile. It was at one time let to a farmer, but he terminated the 
contract saying that its cultivation did not pay. Once it was actually sold 
outright to a private individual, but when he died he left Vivara in his 
will back to the Procida municipal hospital, and there it was again on 
the islanders’ hands. 

‘ Since the war the Procida hospital has been 


offering to lease out this 
little island of Vivara to anyone who would” - 
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“We do not know exactly why these shoals appeared so suddenly. _ 


29 1951 _ 


— 


They were mostly young fish, and young fish are still the most important 


“part of the catches of the trawlers which fish the Bear Island ground. 


In fact, the sudden cause of this fishery and the nature of the shoals 
there was still one of our biggest problems in 1949, when the new 
research ship—the Ernest Holt—was commissioned. Because of the 
vastness of the Barents Sea, we began our work in the triangular 
area around Bear Island, Hope Island, and Spitzbergen. Each 
of the Ernest Holt’s scientists had his own set of problems and 
one of mine was to keep an eye on the 


pay the rent of slightly over £200, and still 
there were no takers—at least, not until 
the other day. Naples has now an Inter- 
national Exhibition site where there is also 
a zoo, and recently the zoo administration 
had the idea of starting a wild animal farm 
where the,-zoo could maintain and possibly 
breed such animals as gazelles, giraffes. 
buffaloes, and antelopes, some for the zoo 
at Naples and others.perhaps for sale to 
European collectors. They: thought of the 
possibilities of this island of Vivara. They 
inspected it and found it suitable and they 
applied to the hospital for the lease. But 
just at that very moment there came another 
offer from a new quarter: a gentleman 
from Rome said he would like to lease the 
island and build luxury hotels there. The 
inmates would be able to enjoy the beauty 
of the Bay of Naples, without being too 
close to the Procida jail. This offer was 
much more to the taste of the people of 
Procida, who saw their dreams of becoming 
a tourist resort coming true at last. * 

* But demand seems to create demand, and 
there have been further offers for the lease 
of Vivara now, so many that the hospital 
has decided to put it up for auction. The 
only people who are not pleased are a few 
inhabitants of Procida who used to cross 
to Vivara each week-end for excellent free 
rough shooting. They feel that their sport will not be allowed to go on. 
whether the islet is peopled with giraffes or with equally exotic foreign 
tourists, these strange creatures will be carefully preserved ’. 


BAGS UNDER HIS EYES 


“A man went out with his wife on her birthday to buy a bag’, related 
NIGEL PALETHORPE in ‘Woman’s Hour’. ‘ They started off gaily 
enough, but after about two hours and a dozen different shops they 
were barely on speaking terms. The husband felt he had seen every 
type and quality of bag in the world and could see no point in seeing 
any more. He became so petulant that his wife hurried him back to 
the first store they had been to, rushed up to the counter and. bought 
the very first bag they- had seen. As the girl was wrapping it up, 
and the man was feeling a bit mean about having made his wife make 
up her mind in a hurry, she whispered to him that this was the very 
_ bag she had wanted and that she had had her eye on it for weeks. She 
explained that she had been anxious to see as many other bags as 
possible “just to be sure”. The husband reeled back to his office, 
completely bewildered. And his wife spent another happy hour or-so 
looking at bags. If she had been a man she would have bought her bag 
in the first five minutes and gone home’. 


TAGGING THE YOUNG COD 


“The Barents Sea, which is entirely within the Arctic Circle’, said 
GEOFFREY TROUT in a Home Service talk, ‘provides some of the 
richest fishing in the world and gives up each year more than a million 
tons of fish of all kinds, and more than half of that is cod. 

“The Norwegians have fished for cod for centuries along their rocky 
northern shores, because each year the adult cod returns to the fjords 
and-the sounds between the islands to spawn in the early spring. By 
marking cod and releasing them to see wheré they were re-caught, the 
Norwegian scientists were able to shaw how these fish come from all 
over the Barents Sea—from north of Spitzbergen and from Nova 
Zembla—just to spawn, for they are one enormous family. 
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The rich fishing grounds in the Barents Sea where 
British scientists have been doing research work 


age and composition of the Bear Island 
shoals. We wanted to know, and urgently, 
too, why the baby fish, just hatched, should 
survive so much better in some years than 
in others. So I have been taking stock of the 


no difficulty about telling the age of fish— 
several parts of most fish show it quite 
plainly—but with the cod, it is easiest to 
use the earstones or the otoliths, white 
lozenge-shaped stones lying near the brain, 
and part of the rather primitive fishy ear. 
Under a microscope they show annual rings 
rather like the trunk of a tree. » 

“Looking at several thonsand earstones 


were certain differences in structure and in 
appearance. And when all the information 
was charted it seemed to me to show that 
there were really two groups of cod at Bear 


different directions in summer: one north- 
east to the cold water of Hope Island and 
the other north-west towards Spitzbergen. 
So to see if these were really migrations of 
the young and growing fish, I decided to 
mark and release several thousand fish as 
far away from Bear Island—north-east and 
north-west—as the ice would allow, to see 
if any got back to the island by winter and 
were caught there by the trawlers. 

“So, on August 16, we sailed for our first position just east of Hope 
Island, with all our marking gear ready: Up the North Sea, we went 
and up the Norwegian coast, up the wide Vestfjord and past the 
Lofoton Islands—scene of the great spawning fishery of fjord and 
sound, though all deserted now. The cod were on their feeding grounds, 
hundreds of miles away, and their countless millions of eggs were 
hatched and the fry spread far and wide by the current sweeping past 
the coast; we actually found some later in the cruise, within two days’ 
steam of the North Pole—just baby cod only three inches long. 

‘TI used two kinds of mark or tag which had to be attached gently 
but firmly to the fish: one was a numbered black button, only half 
an inch across, which was pinned to the gillflap by a silver pin—I had 
to use a small hollow needle to thread the pin through the chosen spot 
in a thin bone, but very few fish objected to the needle’s prick as it 
went through. : : 

‘The other mark was new.to me, and rather fun. It was a little blue- 
and-gold plastic tube, not as big as a match, fastened to the fish’s back | 
by.a wire bridle and clip, and it had a printed message sealed up inside 
it, promising a reward to the finder who would send us the position and 
date of recapture and, if possible, the earstones, too. The positions of 


- the few marked cod that have already come back to me show they were 


migrating all right, when I marked them, slowly it is true—only a few 


- age of the fish around Bear Island. There is © 


from two years’ fishing, I found that there . 


Island, and it looked as if they migrated in | 
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miles a day—but still migrating’. - ~ 


HOW TO CROSS THE ROAD , : 


“A number of things have now been done to make pedestrian crossings 
more useful’, said DUDLEY PERKINS in ‘Can I Help You?’ ‘The 


new regulations are clear and specific: there are to be two types of | 


crossings—one controlled by lights or a policeman, the other not 
controlled. At the uncontrolled type of crossing; the pedestrian who has 
started to cross has precedence over any vehicle. He has the right to 


4 


go on, and the driver must stop or slow down. At the controlled = 


crossing, the pedestrian has no precedence over vehicles. There, he 
should, like the vehicles themselves, obey the lights, or the signals’. 
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September is of more than topical interest*. It departs from 


the precedent of the Treaty of Versailles, which was punitive 


and restrictive in character. It reverts to something like the 
diplomatic practice of the eighteenth century, when European states- 
men, believing neither in total war nor in total peace, did not seek to 
destroy or permanently to injure an enemy who might one day be a 
useful friend. 


A Tall Order from Potsdam 


Like other treaties, it cannot be understood without some knowledge 
- of previous history. But we need not go farther back than the Potsdam 

Declaration, which laid down the terms of surrender and, by inference, 

the ultimate terms of peace. It set forth the specific demands of the 

Allied Powers—occupation, demilitarisation, cession of territory, and 

so on; and in more general terms it stated what reforms Japan would 
_ have to carry out before she could be readmitted to international 

society. There is nothing-exceptional in the first set of provisions. Japan 
was to be disarmed and rendered militarily impotent. Those were 
objects which could be clearly stated and definitely achieved. But the 
=objects in the second group were not so easy to define or so easy to 
~accomplish. The Potsdam Declaration was fairly clear as to purposes, 
_— but silent as to methods. It said: 

The Japanese Government shall remove all obstacles to the revival 
and strengthening of democratic tendencies. . . . Freedom of speech, 
of religion, and thought, as well as respect for fundamental human 
rights, shall be established . . . The occupying forces of the Allies will 
be withdrawn as soon as these objectives have been accomplished and 
there has been established in accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people a peacefully-inclined and responsible government. 

That was a tall order, in rather vague language. More exact instructions. 
were given in a series of directives drawn up by the United States 
Government; and it is convenient to point out here that, throughout the 
occupation of Japan, the policy applied has been predominantly an 
American policy. On major issues the other allies were consulted, 
_ either in the Far Eastern Commission or by direct inter-governmental 

discussion; but in practice the initiative and the last word were with the 

American government. This was to be expected, since the butden of 

the occupation was borne almost entirely by the United" States. 

The post-surrender policy, announced on September 6, 1945, con- 
tained the following statement of ‘ ultimate objectives ’ 

To insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the United 

States or to the peace and sécurity of the world. To bring about the 

establishment of a’ peaceful and responsible government which will 

: respect the rights of other states and will support the objectives of the 

United States as reflected in the ideals and principles of the Charter 

of the United Nations. 

Though the policy of the occupation was an American policy, 
I do not mean that it was contrary to the wishes of the other Allied 
Powers, for they were in general agreement with the American view. 
The interesting point here, it seems to me, is the fact that, when 
this post-surrender policy was drawn up, the American Government, 
_ ° following a long-standing trend of friendship for China in the United 

States, was still—despite some disappointing experiences—disposed to 
regard China as the stabilising force, the future bulwark of democracy 
in eastern Asia, while Japan was looked upon as a potential, if not 
incorrigible, disturber df the peace. I mention this point because it helps 
to explain some seeming inconsistencies in the development of occupa- 
tion policy in Japan. They were inconsistencies which arose because, as 
time went on, it became necessary to take into account the changing 
power situation in the Far East. 

When the occupation began, late in 1945, the main purpose of the 
Allied Governments, with the United States in the lead, was to secure 
themselves against future Japanese aggression. The American Govern- 
ment took the view that the best way of guarding against a revival of 
ee in Japan was to promote the rapid spread of democratic 
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The Japanese Peace Treaty and After 


By SIR GEORGE SANSOM 


ideas and the growth of democratic institutions. It was to this task 
that General MacArthur and his staff addressed themselves with great 
confidence and zeal. Democratisation tended to be looked upon as an 
end in itself rather than as part of a plan for political stability in the 
Far East. 

The record of the process of democratisation in Japan is in many 
ways remarkable. By a judicious combination of pressure and persua- 
sion, Japan was induced to carry out a number of reforms which in the 
aggregate altered the character of the Japanese state. The political 
system was converted from oligarchy to parliamentary rule. A new 
constitution was adopted, and around it there was erected a structure of 
legislation designed to safeguard civil rights, to promote and protect 
trade unions, to-ensure fair distribution of farm land, and to break 
up great concentrations of industrial and financial power. The general 
purpose of this programme was to increase the power of the people 
at large and weaken those elements in the state to which Japan’s past 
misdeeds were attributed—the militarists, nationalists, imperialists, 
capitalists, monopolists, aristocrats, plutocrats, bureaucrats, in short all 
those who figure as villains in a conventional democratic analysis of the 
causes of war. 

A sceptical student of international affairs is pained by such a simple 
diagnosis. He argues that there is no reason to believe that a demo- 
cratic state is unlikely to resort to war; he suspects that, if you 
break up one concentration of power, another and not necessarily more 
benign concentration will take its place; and he thinks that a nation’s 
political and economic systems are not mere suits of clothes that 
can be changed from day to day. There is a lot of truth in such 
arguments. But they did not deter General MacArthur and his devoted 
staff. No doubt those zealous reformers made mistakes; but on the 
whole I think they were right to make this great experiment. True, 
Japanese custom and tradition were likely to be hostile to change; but 
otherwise circumstances were propitious. The mere fact of a crushing 
defeat was enough to cause many Japanese to question the assumptions 
upon which their former way of life had rested. They might well say 
that they had been betrayed by their own rulers. Their conqueror, 
however, was displaying no vengeful intentions. He wanted to put the 
Japanese people on their feet again, and if that was the spirit in which 
he approached his task, they for their part would do well to fall in 
with his plans for political reform. 


General MacArthur’s Good Luck ; 


The majority of the Japanese people at that time wanted a lead, 
and MacArthur gave it to them. He had the great advantage of un- 
divided control—no zones, no land frontiers, no temptation for the 
Japanese to play one ally off against another; and that is undoubtedly 
one. of the reasons why the occupation ran so smoothly. But it must be 


* also said that he was fortunate in having to deal with a people who 


had the good sense to co-operate when they might have resisted, and 
to blame nobody but themselves for their own misfortunes. Such was 
the rapidity with which political reforms were introduced and adopted 
that by March 1947 General MacArthur recommended that there 
should be an early peace treaty. In July 1947 the United States pro- 
posed that a peace conference be convened that year. It follows that 
the Supreme Commander and the United States Government were 
satisfied that the government of Japan was peacefully inclined and 
represented the will of the people. But the Allies could not at that time 
agree upon the procedure for a peace conference. 

This was less than two years after the surrender, and really it is hard 
to believe that in so short a time the Japanese had given up all their old 
social and political habits. Yet it has to be admitted that the political 
changes that I have mentioned were accomplished with surprisingly 
little difficulty. There was some resistance from conservative quarters, 
and even Japanese who were not conservative sometimes thought that 
the changes were too rapid and sweeping to be durable. But—to take 
the most striking example—the new constitution, which was substan- 
tially an American document, was adopted by the Japanese Diet with 


* Since this talk was broadcast the Japanese Treaty of Peace Bill has received its second reading in the Conran 
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only eight dissenting votes, six of which were from communist mem- 
bers. It contained an article renouncing war as a sovereign right of 
the nation—a startling and very controversial departure—and it de- 
prived the Emperor of all governmental powers. These were truly 
revolutionary changes, but there they were, embodied in the laws. The 
democratic apparatus was ready, if the Japanese people wished to 
use it. 

As far as concerns political forms, the occupation officials could 
point with some pride to. their successes. For theorists in the science of 
government it was bliss to be alive in Japan in those days. But in the 
economic field they were not so fortunate, since economic facts cannot 
be changed by edict or even by parliamentary vote. When the Supreme 
Commander tried to make changes in the organisation of Japanese 
industry, commerce, and banking, parallel to the political changes 
already brought about, he met with great difficulties. At almost every 
point there. was a conflict between ideological aims and the urgent 
practical requirements of an economy shattered by the war and trun- 
cated by surrender. The United States could not continue indefinitely 
to sustain its defeated enemy at the rate of several hundred million 
dollars a year. Japan must increase her production and improve_her 
standard of living as fast as possible. Yet here, again, was a difficulty, 
for the Allied Powers could not agree among themselves as to what was 
a reasonable level of production or a reasonable standard of living. 
They all hoped to discover some point at which the Japanese people 
would be too prosperous to be discontented but not prosperous enough 
to make war. If the disembodied spirits of any eighteenth-century 
statesmen happerted by chance to overhear the debates on this subject 
in’ the Far Eastern Commission they: might have been convulsed 
with sardonic laughter. 


‘Yesterday's Foe, Tomorrow’s Friend’ 


Indeed, it would be possible by picking out examples of this kind to. 


present the history of occupation policy in an almost ludicrous light, 
asa long-drawn-out sequence of attempts to adjust facts to theories. 
But that would be a very unfair picture. Of course, there were many 
anomalies arising from a situation which was itself anomalous—a 
situation where the Supreme Commander,.in the name of democracy, 
had to compel an elected Japanese government to carry out reforms of 
which it did not approve and to which the electorate was indifferent. 
This was not peculiar to the occupation of Japan. It is something 
inherent in any military occupation, once it has fulfilled its primary 
military purpose and entered the domain of politics. General MacArthur 
was well aware of this, and said from the outset that a military occupa- 
tion was bound to show diminishing returns after the second year. 

The second phase of the occupation, beginning in 1948, differed from 
the first in that its emphasis was upon economic recovery rather than 
upon political reform. It had become necessary to take into account the 
changed international situation and to regard not China but Japan as a 
possible ally. The aim of the occupation now was not to keep Japan 
down but to raise her up. By a reversal not uncommon in international 
life, yesterday’s foe was tomorrow’s friend. The occupation controls. 
though not removed, were gradually relaxed. The Japanese Government 
exercised more and more the normal powers of domestic administration. 
‘There was less and less intervention by the Supreme Commander. By 
the end of 1949 there was every reason to bring the occupation to an 
end. Yet the difficulties which had prevented a peace conference in 
1947 were not yet overcome. The Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China continued to raise obstacles, ostensibly on the 
grounds of procedure but in fact because of a fundamental difference of 
opinion between them and the United States on the question of Japanese 
security. Once the occupying forces were withdrawn an unarmed and 
unprotected Japan would offer great temptation to the. communist 
countries on the mainland—to China and Russia. If Japanese man- 
power and industrial capacity could be brought within their sphere 
of influence, communism in Asia would be immensely strengthened. 
The attitude of the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic is very 


clear from the terms of the Treaty of Alliance between them, con- . 


cluded in February 1950. Its preamble expresses the determination of 
both parties—and I quote the exact words: : 

To prevent the rebirth of Japanese imperialism and a repetition of 
aggression on the part of Japan, or any other state which should unite 
in any form with Japan in acts of aggression. 

The United States, for its part, could not tolerate the possibility of 
Japan’s being drawn into the communist orbit. Thus the communist 
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countries want a defenceless Japan, while the United States and most 
of the Allied countries want a protected Japan; and the simplest way 
of protecting Japan is to station allied troops there, at least until 
Japan is able to defend herself. There was no way of reconciling these 
two positions; and so the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom began in 1950 to discuss the possibility of a treaty 
without Chinese or Russian participation. These discussions ended in 
the treaty which was signed at San Francisco last month. We need not 
enter into details of its terms. Its most important feature is that it seeks 
to build up, not to limit, the strength of Japan, trusting that it will not 
be abused. It is reinforced by a series of defensive arrangements beween 
the United States and other Pacific countries—Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Japan itself. Apart from the territorial clauses, to 
which the Allies were already committed by the Cairo and Yalta 
agreements, it_is a friendly and- generous treaty; but it is clearly 
not a wholly satisfactory instrument, since it leaves out the two great 
communist states, with’ both of which, but especially China, Japan 
must sooner or later come to terms, if only. for purposes of trade. Never- 
theless it is a necessary step in clearing up the uncertainties of the 
political situation in the Far East. It is in fact an attempt to adjust 
the balance of power in the Pacific. : 

To a European, especially an English student of international affairs, 
there is nothing remarkable in that. But it-involves a departure from 
the traditional American view of international life. The words ‘ power 
politics’ and “balance of power’ ring disagreeably in American ears. 
The American attitude towards European politics has usually been 
critical and irritable. Why, thinks the average American, why cannot 
these people settle their everlasting quarrels? Why should we be drawn 
into their wars to preserve the balance of power in-a continent from 
which: we extricated ourselves long ago? It is a point of view 
understandable in the light of earlier American history; and it accounts 
for two trends in American foreign policy—both the isolationism which 
kept the United States out of the League of Nations and the inter- 
nationalism which brought them into a leading role in the United 
Nations. Both are rejections of the doctrine of the balance of power, 
which (as far as I am aware) has never been seriously propounded in 
America, except by the celebrated naval historian, Admiral Mahan. 
He, after the Spanish-American war of 1898, saw that the United 
States by holding the Philippine Islands was forever committed in 
Eastern Asia; and he predicted an eventual war in the Pacific, in which 
the leading maritime powers would clash with the great land powers. 
The maritime. powers were the United States, Britain, Germany, and 
Japan. The land powers were Russia and China. That was a very 
exceptional view. But a succession of menacing events since the end 
of the second world war has modified American public opinion and 
noticeably altered the trend of American foreign policy. Those Euro- 
pean quarrels, which seemed so local and remote, have now spread over 
the whole world. All five continents are involved, and the harsh, un- 
palatable facts of international life have compelled the makers of 


American foreign policy, if not the general public, to see some validity _ 


in the once despised notion of a balance of power and to apply it on a 
global scale. a Sie 

This seems to me to be the true significance of the Japanese peace 
treaty. It puts the finishing touch to an entirely new picture of American 
policy. The idealism which inspired those ambitious plans to change 


.the character of Japanese society is undiminished. But future relations 


between-Japan and the United States will be governed by practical 
considerations that can hardly have been in the minds of those who 
drew up the early directives to the Supreme Commander. 

; —Third Programme 


‘The educated scientist knows that his science is derived only from a part 
of experience, and that it does not and cannot concern itself with the most 
important aspects.of human life—personal relationships and the highest 
mental integrations of our inner iife. The universities are deeply to blame; 
they have betrayed their trust) They were instituted to give an education, 
but to their science students they are giving little more than a technical 
training. They are, in general, expending: far less effort in making wise 
men and good citizens, than in turning out godd employees for commerce 
and industry. This can be remedied, in part at least, by insistence that 
the study of the Nature of Science should be a necessary part of 
the training of scientists and should enter into every final examination 
in the sciences—a reform long overdue’. This quotation is taken 
from Man and Matter, Essays Scientific and Christian, by F. Sherwood 
Taylor, Director of the Science Museum, South Kensington (Chapman 
and Hall, 15s.), a collection of papérs on various aspects of the relation 
between ‘religion and science. 
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: oe The Landscape of Castile 


‘ The first of two talks by V. S. PRITCHETT on ‘A Return to Spain’ 


OR me, to talk about Spain is to talk about 
myself in the end. If we have a passion for 
.: one foreign country above all others, there is 
bound to be an element of folly in it, and 
Spain is mine. It began when I was young, in my early 
twenties, when I spent nearly two years in Castile and 
_ in later journeys all over the country; and I found when 
I went there again this October, after a gap of sixteen 
years, that the passion had survived. I am not using the 
word passion trivially. Those of us who commit the 
folly hate the places as much as we love them,. but they 
seize our imagination, they respond to something in our- 
selves. I think it was Spanish puritanism—for the 
Spaniards are totally unlike the French or the Italians— 
which answered to my own seriousness when I was 
young. Then, Spanish manliness, diffidence, and reserve. 
After that, their extremism. In the high, clean, dry, 
electrifying air of Castile, one could feel the lazy and 
_ delighted mind to be close to the danger point. 
I live a good deal by the eye. And what first captured 
me was the landscape of Castile. You leave western 
civilisation at Hendaye. Suddenly, even in the green - 
Basque provinces, you seem to be in a place of torpor, 
fantasy, possible violence. What else but torpor can 
explain that seedy and dilapidated railway station at 
Irun, with its famished monkey-like porters, so different 
from the genial and ruddy-faced men on the French 
side, its hungry wooden-looking police, its expressionless 
customs officials, who stand with listless dignity in the 
midst of some private wretchedness. Here one is enter- 
ing a changeless country. Here, because life stands still, 
-one will see the human condition plain. There is still 
at Irun that finger-marked hole in the station wall 
through which you push your passport; still that sick man 
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writing slowly in the large useless book on the other side, in silence. No 
British nursiness, no French sharpness, no Italian excitement, but pride, 
apathy, routine. There is, however, one considerable change at Irun: 
a stream-lined train, like a silver pencil, takes one to Madrid now, 
but like all Spanish attempts at luxury it is spectacular, insolent, and 
absurd. The appalling motion of this train would be fatal to expectant 
mothers. You are lucky to escape without a rupture. You will certainly 
crack your head on its steel fittings and arrive fantastically bruised. 
Like the English, however, the rich passengers hardly talk. They read 
—safe literature: novelettes about cowboys or gangsters; historical 
works, which are carefully censored by Church and State, on court 
life in Elizabethan England or in France. I noticed many. Tremendous 
respectability which is fundamental, as in England, is very noticeable in 
the well-off Spaniard. 

For myself the hours between Irun and Navarre can be dismissed. 
Steep, green, Welsh mountains, trout streams, and the clouds smoking 
off the top of the hills, thick woods, and fresh fields where the rains 
have been good. It is, so far, what we have ourselves. But when the 
train crosses the stony Ebro and rises to the drier mountains, ‘one 
looks back on this green country with regret. For kindness, intimacy, 
have suddenly gone out of the landscape. The rising line, the shadeless 
and dusty road climb to the Pancorbo Pass, a place of horror-lke all 
the Spanish passes, where the huge rock seems to have been curled by 
rage—and then, one is on the unforgettable steppe, the moon landscape 
of Castile, For me that has always been the point of conversion, tke 
point in the Spanish journey where one first meets Africa, the enemy, 
the opposite, who comes down in the blinding light; where one meets 
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Spain, the traditional persecutor. I have seen that landscape from 
the air since I was young. One looks down from the aeroplane; moun- 
tains are piled upon the plateau and, from above, the sight is mag- 
nificent and fearful. In October one looked down through air as clear 
as water, upon rock that was brown and umber, mountains packed close, 
wrinkled, ribbed, and serrated like hard old hides and which, here and 
there, would give some terrifying upward twist as if to catch the 
aeroplane with a bull’s horns. And when they broke to the general 
level of the plateau, there was desert, as it seemed, as pale as straw. 
One wonders at the torture that time has put upon the earth’s crust. 
How do people live there? In the steppe, years ago, somewhere in 
Soria, I remembered picking up an old woman who had fallen off her 
donkey, and carrying her to the side of the road and wiping the 
blood off her nose. She was like a figure carved in wood, as light as 
a dry husk, and though she looked seventy she was probably twenty 
or thirty years younger. It was like having starvation in one’s hands. 


‘Too Much Life’ 

To the northerner who comes from. countries where mist cuts down 
the horizon to five or ten miles on most days, the light of Castile and 
the immense sky come like an accession of new life. Too much life, 
really: we shall see too much, we shall see all. Even the inner life 
of people will be external and exposed. The night itself is explicit and, 
as the song says, the shepherd walks from star to star, rather than 
from place to place. One can read the hours from the sky. By day, 
forty miles—indeed more than that—are clear to the eye in that dry 
air, once the milky mists have gone, after sunrise, from the cracks in 
the earth. So clean the air, so hard the hard line of the horizon, that 
when the sun goes down it seems to drop suddenly like a red stone. 
The sun seems to be a thing: and the air, too, like something that can 
be felt in grains between the fingers or that can be caught as, even on 
windless days, it keeps up its continual hard flutter under the nose. Also 
the air bears with it another thing: the smell of the scrub, like wood 
smoke, which has been carried like the smell of land across sea and 
excites the traveller with an unformulated promise. As.for the land, 
it is not pure desert, but like wilderness or country on the verge of it. 
It is fixed by the light, and has the unreality (the wrong lights and the 
wrong shadows) of a landscape in a photographer’s negative. 

The hours are long in the sun. The train crawls past those strange 
dune-like hills, two, three, four hundred feet high, whose tops have 
been planed off flat and whose sides are hollowed. The horizontal and 
the concave lines of the mesa slide by, overlap, change places and 
perspective with the monotony of Euclid, and their colours are pale, 
here white as bones, there yellow as old teeth or some kind of china 
clay. These dunes succeed each other like abstractions.. No house or 
village is placed on them, and only few are tufted with grass. They 
pass pointlessly and in such numbers that they become to the traveller 
like spirits that have no names, and in our boredom there arises a 
curious feeling and perhaps an absurd one: a sort of pity. A closer 
look—and one sees that the land between these table-topped hills is 


often cultivated, and in October the corn has been flailed on the: 


threshing floors of the villages. There are poor, yellowing vines close 
to the ground, but the earth still seems like endless miles of dust, a 
kind of chemical. Indeed in some places there are miles that look like 
stripes of red lead or ochre, distances of sulphur and tin, the sharp 
colours of incineration as if great areas of Castile had been raked out 
of a fire. It is a fierce, monotonous sight with little that is gentle in it, 
and yet neither boredom nor horror gets any real grip of the traveller. 

One begins to feel lonely and free and the whitened roads suggest 
immense journeys. The eye picks up the green of the rare acacias or 
the poplars on some empty track, until at last it catches some figure 
riding away on a mule: miles between that figure and ourselves. Who is 
he? What is the solitary insect thinking? What rogue, varlet, or saint 
from the picaresque novels? We become absorbed in overtaking him. 
It is a landscape of these solitaries, men jogging on singing alone, their 
voices heard, especially at night, at great distances in the echoing 
country. The mind stays genily with the woman holding her flag at 
the gates as the train. passes, and who seems to be the colour of the 
soil, or with the shepherd or the goatherd who stand on some high 
place alone like men in some biblical scene, thinking the sly, grave 
sentences of peasants. Stamped out in the pattern of the pastoral age 
of human society, they become to the traveller immortal figures. 

‘In such a landscape the villages and the towns are out of sight 
most of the time, hidden in the small undulations of the country. Only 
one storey high and coloured like the soil and roofed by what looks 
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like broken pottery, the- villages of the northern Castile are invisible 
until one almost treads upon them. Quite invisible, but for the immense 
windowless walls and the simple buttresses of their great churches. 
In some large town a spire, a belfry, a dome may stick out of the 
plain, rising inch by inch with each mile like a spear or a helmet, 
but the sight increases the sense of a bare military country, frugal, 
firm, and. sad. Outside the big towns like Valladolid only the cemetery 
looks new and alive, or tne store houses of an electric, a corn, or a 
petrol company, as if this country puts all its erergy into building 
for the impersonally rich or the dead and for no one else. 

. As the day wears on there is something we have missed in this 
landscape. We have missed in this perpendicular light—the shadows. 
They do not come until the sun is very far down and then it is that 


_ one sees that Castile really is a moon landscape: The earth breaks up 


into thousands of hollows, lavender-shadowed, empty as blind eyes. 


- Around Burgos, around Alcalade Henares, around Aranjuez and Toledo, 


the transformation is sudden, beautiful for a while, and then almost 
ghastly. Castile takes oa the appearance and colour of a bruised 
body, like those bodies of the dead Christ the Spanish painters have 
loved to paint. Alien, empty, not for human habitation, but rather as 
a sermon on the dumbness of our flesh, this landscape disappears into 
the dark as into a shroud. 


The Spaniard, they say, is an isolated man, interested only in two ~ 


things: himself to the exclusion of all other selves, and the universe 


which is simply himself vastly magnified. Nothing in between. To 
“God’, ° 


the indifference of nature, he replies with his own indifference. 
cries Don Juan, ‘is the God of Don Juan’. Not my God or yours— 


his. This is an African not a European sentiment. In that lonely and. 


spacious landscape I saw when I was young—and the experience has 
lasted—the human person, clear, carrial; alone, negligent of any 
civilising sense of himself as a social being. One saw human separate- 
ness, and the world of nature might be compared to some unanswering 
idol. I have the impression that for the first time in: my life I under- 
stood what a human being is, how his pain, his love, his hate, his 
hunger, his luxury, his passion and his indifference are a treasure to 
which he clings. And that man is really flesh and that his spirit is 
flesh, too. 

It is to the unity of earth and men that my mind again returns. I 
can see the broken village of Illescas, on the way to Toledo, without a 
soul moving in it in the heat of the afternoon, and the Grecos hanging 
in the cold waxen air of the church there; or again I can see Toledo, 
hardly to be detected against its own rock, but for its hundreds of 
hard-eyed windows, and the rancour of its tin-bucket bells. And when 
I look at the faces of Greco’s sick-eyed saints, the, bruised colours of 
those ill skins, the sculptured folds of their robes, and the peculiar 
feverish light where the cloth turns, I see the dunes of the Castilian 
steppe again, the wounded country of the evening. Painting follows 
the soil. Greco has made human beings out of the steppe itself. 


Connoisseurs of Agony 

What a new world the Spanish puritan opens to the English puritan. 
After all, when I was young we were liberals and optimists; we valued 
the worry, the difficulty. The Spaniard, tyrannous and pessimistic, 
concerned only with himself, did not care for the difficulty. He wanted 
the agony. I need hardly point to the iron quality, the monotony and 
the agony of his religion: or the fact, that unable to keep it up, he 
falls like an Arab into the mechanical, or like ourselves into the con- 
ventional. And then in Castile, one had one’s first lesson long before 
Hitler or Stalin in the ruins of the first totalitarian state in Europe, 
the ruins of the first modern empire, the ruins of an idea imposed 
with all the noble but self-destroying fantasy of dogma, the ruins of 
a tragic, impossible desire for unity, order, and uniformity. There was 
even the cult of racial purity, and in the Jesuits of the Counter- 
Reformation one saw the first commissars. First of all, like most 
westerners, we are inclined to crow over these inhabitants of a prison, 
to admire the manner in which by anarchy and individualism they 
have made a prison habitable. Later, one sees, it has the quality of 
the highest tragedy. Still later, one has to face the final question 
Spain puts to the traveller: is it because they have renounced the good 
society on earth and in heaven too—for one cannot imagine the 
Spaniards being more adept even in the heavenly city—that they have 
been able to display the human being so fully, with pity, gravity, but 
also without remorse? In October, when’ I went to Spain once more, 
the changeless opposite, the enemy, was there, unalterably self-possessed, 
perfunctory, intolerant, and yet manly and resigned, —T hird Programme 
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Social Responsibility in Science and Art 


HERE have been times in the -history of art and of science 
when the individual worker’s responsibility was not a pressing 
issue. Both, like any absorbing occupation, could provide a 
very real intellectual refuge. That is not true today, I think. 
_ In the first place, the pressure of ethical decisions upon all of us, all 
the time, is now intense and unayidable, and that applies just as much 
to the postman, the shoemaker, and the solicitor’s clerk as it does to 
the artist or the scientist—any of them may at any time be called upon, 
under compulsion, to support or to carry out themselves actions which 
would have disgusted Ghengiz Khan. Secondly, I believe that the artist 
and scientist have special responsibilities, in addition to their normal 
duty, of remaining human beings in whose eyes ro other human being 
is quite deserving to be treated as vermin. I am claiming for the artist 
and the scientist no kind of privilege or leadership which sets them 
above that responsibility. In fact the only pre-eminence they can claim 


is one which makes the need for conscious ethical choice more pressing 


and more inevitable than it is for others with other aptitudes. 


The Moral Choice Does Not Change 

The problems we all face are not new. It can be argued that the 
atom bomb poses no fundamentally different moral choice from that 
which faced the Napoleonic conscript with his bayonet, or the citizen 
during the Hundred Years’ War, but the growth of our self-awareness, 
for which science and art are both responsible, has made a profound 
difference to our attitudes. We see ostensibly civilised cultures com- 
mitting themselves to genocide as a weapon of war, we see the really 
fundamental human problems~- of continuing over-population and 
disease neglected in favour of psychopathic feuds—and most signifi- 
cantly we are put in the position, all of us, of choosing between enforced 
participation and active resistance without being able to trust, as our 
fathers did, to the idea of protest and progress through the usual 
political channels, Everything we sense as individuals, and very nearly 
everything we learn as social psychologists, makes it clear that any 
gesture of protest, any attempt to modify the course of events, must 
initially, if not throughout, be a personal one—a reassertion-of our 
own responsibility towards other individuals. 

Throughout very nearly the whole of western culture, what is, in effect, 
the same problem of social ethics is uppermost in the minds of very 
nearly everyone who is capable of articulate thought and expresses him- 
self publicly. And when I say western culture, I am referring not to any 
polemical conception of western culture but to an entity which includes 
both Russia and America, and spills over into all those parts of Asia 
where the intellectual techniques of the west are established. This pre- 
occupation with social ethics has led to widely diverse results—much 
of the appeal of Marxism, for example, seems to me to have lain in 
the attempt it has made to restate the issue of social responsibility. 
That particular restatement fails to satisfy me personally, and it fails, 
I think, to satisfy the majority of English artists and scientists, but the 
fact that Marxism does make an explicit demand on the intellectual 
for him to formulate and act upon definite beliefs about his responsi- 
bility to society, may turn out to have been its most important 
consequence; it is this sort of formulation European intellectuals are 
trying, I think, to reach at the present time—or, at least, I find them 
doing it in every country I visit, and every country where I have 
friends, whether the immediate problem takes the form of resistance 
to war or resistance to irrational political institutions. Of all intellec- 
- tuals, moreover, I think the burden falls most heavily upon the artist 
and upon the scientist. 

The reason it falls on those groups springs, I believe, from their 
function. I did not select art and science arbitrarily, to discuss their 
responsibilities, or even because I have an interest in both of them 
myself. Man has so far developed only two effective techniques for 
widening his grasp on external realities: the technique of communicat- 
ing total perception which we call art, and the technique of investigating 
objective experience which we call science, and these are’complementary 
techniques. In the past, artists have often been content to discuss their 
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responsibility in aesthetic terms, and scientists have taken, and still 
do take, the kind of view which rejects any direct concern with the 
application of their resutts—the usual argument has been, I think, that 
the scientist has only the ordinary responsibilities of a citizen, and that 
he has no right to make special claims on the ordering of society. Those 
attitudes, I submit, have broken down. They have broken down in 
the face of the experience we have had of Nazism, in the face of 
the atom bomb, and the advent of policy-determination by mass 
hysteria; most of all they have broken down, for the scientist, in 
the face of the realisation that the policies now being applied over 
large parts of the earth are the result not of purposive planning, 
or even of purposive malice, but of entirely irrelevant factors spring- 
ing from personality-disorder, neurotic and aggressive compulsions, 
and even of mental disease. 

The scientist has been under obligation, all along, to the promotion of 
human welfare without being very keenly aware of the exact scope 
of his obligation, and often without taking the trouble to express it 
to himself in words. Now he finds himself, often to his great alarm, 
being asked to put unlimited powers of genocide, coercion, and destruc- 
tion into the hands of limited groups of individuals, many of whom 
show themselves by all their public gestures quite unfit to control a 
sporting gun, let alone a vast military machine. In recent years many 
scientists saw, or thought they saw, the possibility of ridding themselves 
of this very heavy responsibility through the institution of collective 
security. I can testify to the effect which events in Korea have had on 
some of my colleagues who thought in this way. Having seen collective 
security in action, quite a number of them have come to the view that 
there is no compromise possible for them, short of personal and indi- 
vidual refusal to co-operate in destructive or psychopathic projects, 
however these may be rationalised. In the words of Professor Max 
Born: ‘The only remedy seems to me to be a violent moral reaction 
against the misuse of science. Scientists should organise themselves with 
the aim to outlaw the prostitution of science’. 

Nobody, least of all myself, can lay down the law to contemporary 
science. But the confusion of mind there is real. Not long ago, there 
was held a very important congress on atomic energy; one session was 
devoted to social implications. At that session, a speaker who said that 
he felt scientists should do something to implement their personal 
responsibility for the work they undertake, though he was not prepared 
to say exactly what, was very warmly congratulated on a courageous 
and provocative speech. The public, sensing this confusion of mind, has 
not been slow to express some fairly violent anti-scientific sentiments. 
The scientist has come to rank in news value and in penny dreadfuls 
with the spy and the international crook. That may sound a frivolous 
comment, but the kind of public attitude which underlies it has, I 
believe, begun to exercise a very real pressure and perhaps a very 
salutary one on scientific workers themselves. 


Need for a Unified Ethic 


The need to translate an amorphous sense of social obligation into 
practical action is being felt more and more. The profound shock 
caused by the atomic bomb certainly posed the question of personal 
responsibility for the projects in which one engages in a very sharp 
and inescapable form, but the issue had been growing to a head in 
other fields—the psychiatrists, for example, who were forced to choose 


-between the creation of good soldiers full of hatred for the enemy, and 


the restoration of balanced personalities, or, more recently, the prospect 
of the military uses of bacteriology. 

Some individuals have been in no doubt where their obligation lay: 
one eminent American exponent of cybernetics, for example, flatly 
refused to provide information to the Guided Missiles Project on the 
ground that he could not accept responsibility for the use to be made 
of it, or the international Microbiological Congress which passed an 
unequivocal resolution condemning the preparation of bacteriological 
warfare as unethical. Such definite attitudes are not yet general, and 
they are equally strongly opposed by other scientists, but it does seem 
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to me that there is growing up very widely a desire, almost a craving, 
for an agreed ethical position. Those who feel this desire are frequently 


unwilling to formulate such a position, and may doubt the possibility — 


of formulating it. Yet workers in specifically military research are, I 
think, already aware of a very slight fall in temperature around them 
when they mix with their colleagues. The development of a unified 
ethical voice in science is slow, but it seems to me that its development 
is inevitable. 

It happens that the branch of science in which I was trained, medi- 
cine, is the only branch which not only has such a unified ethic but 
has had it for almost 6,000 years. The idea of the human responsibility 
of the doctor has been present since medicine was indistinguishable 
from magic. For some, it has been a supernatural duty based on religion 
or philosophy, but I doubt if that was the true origin’ of the Hippo- 
cratic tradition. It seems more likely that it arose because men recognised 
that since knowledge of poisons and more-or-less dangerous and power- 
ful remedies was needed for the struggle with disease, some safeguard 
was necessary to place the possessors of this hazardous proficiency in 
a special category, a category which made them responsible to humanity 
in general. When we destroyed the data obtained by human experiments 
in the Nazi concentration camps, we were reasserting that tradition. 
Our own age is the first since early European history in which that 
tradition has been seriously challenged, and even today a government 
is going to think twice before it calls a medical psychologist to assist 
in spreading hatred, or a medical bacteriologist to assist in spreading 
disease. It knows it runs the risk of meeting a refusal which would have 
the support of very nearly the whole of medical opinion throughout the 
world: Non-medical science has grown up without that tradition. 


Unique Position of the Scientist 

Leonardo might suppress his submarine, but most scientific workers, 
even the most far-sighted, have felt no uniform, corporate pressure 
from théir tradition to act in this way—if they did, the decision was 
an individual one. Many felt that by stepping outside the normal pro- 
cesses of politics and citizenship and withholding their support from 
a particular course of action they were taking the law into their own 
hands. ‘Today, we have only just ceased executing Germans for failing, 
in such a situation, to take the law into their own hands. It may per- 
haps be our recent experience of totalitarianism which will be the 
decisive factor in making the acceptance of personal responsibility 
general in science. Another and a more important force is the growth 
of a science of human behaviour. It is becoming clearer ‘and clearer, 
through the work of social psychologists and psychopathologists, that 
if I make an atom bomb and entrust it to a political authority its use 
or non-use will not depend in any real sense upon threats from without, 
upon the moral will of the people, or upon any coherent argument or 
object, but upon quite irrelevant factors in the culture which possesses 
it and in the childhood upbringing and resultant personality of those 
who happen to hold office. 

I do not think I need stress the unique position of the scientist in 
facing these problems. If he is prepared to formulate a humanistic ethic 
and stick to it, he can neither be replaced nor, in the last resort; coerced 


—it is possible for a state to command a certain amount of purely. 
technical acquiescence but fundamental research and original investiga= 
tion, on which the whole of technology now depends, can be produced’ 


only by willing and enthusiastic ‘workers not by conscript labour 
in a science factory. It must be quite clear that if science is prepared 
to take a really strong line about co-operation with anti-human and 
destructive policies it can be both effective and decisive. It can, more- 
over, rally very wide popular support, as the doctor relies on the 
sanction of world opinion when he asserts his professional neutrality 
in the care of the wounded. It is possible that in movements such as 
the American Society for Social Responsibility in Science, .to which 
Professor Einstein has recently given his support, and in debates such 
as those conducted through the Atomic Scientists’ Association, we may 
be seeing the emergence of such a unified ethical attitude. 

In the situation in which our own country finds itself, it will cer- 
tainly be argued that unless the scientist is willing to co-operate with 
what is termed, rather hopefully, defence, even if that means the 
preparation of highly destructive weapons, he must take the. responsi- 
bility for the destruction of all scientific liberty by one or another 
totalitarianism. The same argument would apply to medicine, and I 
doubt if most, doctors would be prepared to abandon their tradition 
because of that risk. In fact, the effect of atomic and other preparations 
on the growth of science and the liberty of information, as well as the 
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psychological effects of the weapons on their users, are proving not 


much less serious than those of the forces they are supposed ‘to counter. 
Even if that were not so, I would remind you that I am talking about 
a policy for scientific ethics, not scientific expediency. There are some 
policies, such as Hitler’s- gas chambers, or war based on: genocide, to 
which I believe we can only reply: ‘ Here stand I, I can do no other’. 
It is the point at which this stand must be made which i ‘is the constant 
anxiety of a great many scientific workers today. 

Compared with the immediate practical responsibility of the scientist, 
the responsibility of the artist must seem puny. The decision which faces - 
him is not, I think, one of practical action: of course he will try to 
throw his weight into the scale, and that weight, if he is a writer or 
even a painter of genius, may have its effect. For the novelist—in our 
society the only artist who has a mass audience and at the same time 
effective economic control of the meas of addressing it—the hope of 
some decisive influence is a A A one.’ For him, since he takes 
of all artists what is probably the largest portion of his culture as 
material, there is no more escape from the necessity for treating the 
content of his wozk seriously than there is for the social psychologist 
he is coming so closely to resemble. The dichotomy which people have 
tried to establish between artistic proficiency and artistic content is 
becoming unbearable to almost all sensitive minds. I doubt if it has 
ever been real—we might have admired Shelley as much if he had been 
indifferent to such things as war and tyranny, though I doubt it; cer- 
tainly had he been indifferent we should never have been led by him. 

There is no Hippocratic oath in literature, and I am not attempting 
tonight to draw one up. As far as I am concerned, the artist is a human 
being writ large, and his ethics are the ethics of any human being. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate what seems to me the new consciousness of 
those duties of assertion and refusal from one writer, and I do not think 
it is without significance that this writer projects the whole situation 
of choice into a scientific parable, the parable of a pestilence: a 
pestilence many human beings are called to fight against, called not 
by any supernatural -obligation but by the simple fact that the fight 
against a plague is something like a biological human obligation. 

Albert Camus seems to me to be the first modern writer, though 
I am certain he will not be the last, to put the problem of responsibility 
in specific terms: “I only know”, he wrote, ‘ that in this world there 


‘are pestilences and there are victims, and it is up to us not to ally 


ourselves with the pestilences’, For the medical scientist, who knows 
that he may quite well be called upon today to use literal pestilences, 


of mind and of body, in psychological and bacteriological warfare that _ 


statement has a meaning clearer, I think, and more imperative than its 
author intended. But for the scientist as general enemy of pestilences, 
and the artist as general representative of humanity, the basic pestilence 
which, by its epidemic spread in our time challenges his allegiance, is 
the same—it is the pestilence which, through the spread of irrational 
fears and irrational hatreds, through the acceptance of coercion, through 
the neglect of what one can only call social and personal sanitation in 
our attitudes to society, leads us to forget who we are and who our 
fellow men are: the pestilence which exterminates ‘ gooks’ or dissidents, 
which apologises for torture and massacre in any shape or form, whether 


it be called for the moment revolution or collective security, the pesti- 


lence of atom bombs and concentration camps. In the last resort, there 
is only one ethically satisfactory reply to that pestilence: an unqualified 
This ‘No’ does not spring, I think, from any 
idealistic or metaphysical imperative, but simply from the fact that 
by saying anything else. we should cease to be human beings. 


‘On the Side of Man’ 


I know that this view will seem over-simple to some. Very often it 
will be denounced as neutrality, a neutrality which is morally unworthy 
because of the communist atrocities here, or the capitalist atrocities 
somewhere else, which we ought to oppose...To that, I would reply 
myself that so-strongly do I oppose not only atrocities of all kinds, but 
the pestilence itself from which I believe they spring, that a bald 
reassertion of what I have called “ humanity ’, so far from being neutral, 
is a declaration of partisanship, of being, more specifically, on the side 
of man. And it is because both art and science-are almost by definition 
“on the side of man’ that the issue of choice which confronts. them 
today seems to me more than a matter of personal ethics—it is rather 
the reflection in the individual of something in the social nature of the 
human species, something for the preservation of which the artist and 
the scientist have already assumed responsibility by the very nature of 
their work.—Third Programme r 
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Russia’s Independent Neighbour 


The second of two talks on Finland by TOM HOPKINSON 


VERY European capital has its distinct quality, but each is 
unmistakably a capital, and European. In Helsinki the 
-elements are blended to produce a city that is unique, but 
visibly of the family. Two facts, I think, have affected Helsinki 
most. The first. is geographical; it stands less than 200 miles from 
Leningrad, and both cities look out over the same narrow sea. The 
second is that Helsinki, though founded by the Swedish King Gustav 
Vasa in 1550, was no more than a village as lately as 1812, when Tsar 
Alexander I named it capital of what was then the Grand Duchy of 
Finland. To geography the city owes its delightful sense of being 
half afloat. The sea surrounds it on three sides; wherever you 
climb a-hill, or go-to the top of a building, water extends and 
closes in the view. Having left the harbour to walk inland, you 
may come suddenly out on an immense lagoon. The main bay 
is studded with islands, on which not only the rich have summer 
villas. Immediately in front of the President’s palace is a bay 
where fishing-boats tie up to sell herrings, salted, pickled, or 
sauced, packed into tiny barrels of white wood; as Well as boxes 
of dark-green pike, sharp-toothed and slimy. 

Just as the city is poised geographically between land and 
sea, so in history it has always been pulled east and west. Finland, 
as a sovereign state, came into existence only in 1917, following 
more than 100 years of subjection to Russia. The subjection is 
part of the present-day picture, but it is equally important that 
it was—until the’ Tsarist regime began visibly to crack—by no 
means harsh. Indeed, the Russians, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, might almost have been planning to help Finland achieve 
her independence. A statue to Tsar Alexander I stands in the 
principal square of Helsinki; and though there are sometimes 
arguments as to whether the lamp-posts at each corner should 
be removed, on aesthetic grounds, no one suggests removing 
the Tsar himself. This hundred years of Russian rule—from 
1808 to 1917—followed centuries of control by Sweden. As 
Sweden declined from her position as a great power—exhausted 
by too many and too ambitious wars—Germany rose. For the 
first half of the present century, Germany and Russia were the 
contending influences in Finnish politics. Indeed, towards the 
end of the first world war when Finland was breaking free from 
Russia’s grip, a German 


prince (he was the 
~ Kaiser’s brother-in-law) 
had actually been 


chosen ‘King of Fin- 
land’. On the present 
stage Germany no longer 
dominates, but the tug 
between east and west is 
-stronger than ever. 
Helsinki’s double-sided 
character —old, new; 
eastern and western; 
capital and seaside town 
—comes out most strik- 
ingly in her architecture. 
Architecture is the main 
and most popular Finnish 
art. The name of a lead- 
ing architect will be as 
well known as that of a 
leading painter or sculp- 
tor among ourselves, and 
his work as generally dis- 
cussed. The chief govern- 
ment offices, elegant 
grey-and-white or white2 
and-yellow facades, show 


a formal face, reminiscent of Tsarist palaces. Two churches, domed and 
porticoed, command the harbour, one wearing a Swedish the other 
an Orthodox Russian air. Thirty years ago German influence pre# 
dominated. That ponderous and granite style, seen at its best in 
Helsinki’s noble railway station, has strained itself painfully to produce 
blocks of flats which look, with their low arched entrances and turret 
windows, like keeps for imprisoning Wagnerian maidens. These are of 
granite, too, and there -is certainly in Finnish nature a quality which 
responds most feelingly to granite. I watched workmen painting over 


‘ Helsinki’s noble railway station’, with the monument to Alexis Kivi, the poet. 


Below: hall of the Commercial College in Helsinki, completed in 1950 


brickwork a coloured and granulated wash that gave a 
most natural granite effect. And everywhere in Helsinki 
one comes across outcrops of sheer rock which are simply 
left bare; partly no doubt to avoid the trouble of removing 
them, but also for their own sake—as in our own, towns 
we have mercy now and then on a triangle of grass and a 
few trees. 

In contrast to these echoes of outside influences, today’s 
buildings are completely fresh. It would be flattering to 
ourselves to consider them western, but they deserve to 
be called simply Finnish. Talking of his country’s assets 
for the tasks ahead, a politician told me, ‘ We have space 
and we have wood’. In the finest of the new buildings, 
particularly the Commercial College in Helsinki, it is the 
use of air and wood which is most remarkable. The Com- 
mercial College seems a method of enclosing space. 
Wood, in the form of light panelling and furniture, gives 
the quality of warmth, and sense of human purpose. 
Plywoods, which we think of mainly as thin sheets, have 
been pressed and moulded into solid boardroom tables and 
rounded desks. The building has dignity without being 
pompous, and is inventive without being clever. Particu- 
larly delightful are the teachers’ private rooms. Opening 
off one wide corridor, they are shaped and furnished alike, 
but each in a different colour-scheme. One has a cherry- 
coloured carpet, grey sofa, purple armchair, and two 
biscuit-coloured seats for pupils. In the next room the sofa 
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is cherry-coloured, the carpet grey, and so on; so that the rooms are 
both uniform and individuai. 

Equally unusual. is the way thé building has been paid for. It cost 
the equivalent of more than £500,000, towards which the.Government 
contributed only a small grant. But special concessions were made— 
such as the right to import cars without duty. The cars were sold, and 
the profits put towards the cost. In building the fine new children’s 
hospital, an ingenious use was made of the black market in coffee; the 
hospital authorities being allowed to import coffee and use the large 
black-market profits for their needs. At one point the political parties 
then forming the Government granted themselves the same concession. 
And one might hear a customer in a big store say “That looks very 
good ham—but whom do I help by buying it? * ‘ Oh, that’s being sold 
to help the Communist School for Training Speakers’. “H’m; well, 
haven’t you anything that’s being sold for the Social Democrats? ’ the 
customer might answer. No one in Finland asks the question one often 
hears asked elsewhere, as to whether nowadays it is worth building 
anything at all. The Governor of Lapland, most destroyed of Finnish 
Provinces, said to me: ‘ We have villages that were burned down by 
the Russians when we were fighting for our independence in 1918. 
During the winter war of 1939, we burned them down ourselves in the 
retreat. On our return we built them up; and they were burned down 
by Russian partisans in 1941. Once more we built them, to be wiped 
out by the Germans in 1944. Now the villages have been rebuilt—and 
if they are burned again, it will be necessary to put them back’. 


Neither Dismembered nor Helpless 

During my stay in Helsinki, I talked to newspaper editors of varying 
opinions, as well as to politicians. All, except those of the extreme left, 
were reluctant to talk about foreign policy at all. Finland, disarmed, 
has a frontier with the Soviet Union of 800 miles. Britain is her best 
customer and the largest supplier of goods she needs. The Finns’ feel 
exceedingly conscious of the world. tug-of-war; but they neither can 
nor want to have any part in it, -and they are too wise to tear them- 
selves emotionally in pieces between necessity and sentiment. Finland 
has a treaty with Russia, signed in Paris in February 1947, and ratified 
by Great Britain. This treaty imposed hardships on the Finns, and took 
away important parts of their territory: But the Finns did not expect a 
treaty of loving-kindness, and faced the situation resolutely. Most of 
them accept, with their Prime Minister Kekkonen, that their treaty 
secures them the reality of independence in the present, plus-a prospect 
of neutrality in world conflict, if there should be one. Finns-are par- 
ticularly resentful of mistaken suggestions that they are ‘behind the 
Iron Curtain’, and not free to conduct their own affairs. It is true that 
Finland thought it wiser to keep clear of the Marshall Plan; and that 
her application for membership of the United Nations was vetoed by 
Russia and Poland. But Finland has accepted credits from the United 
States and Britain, and has several times stood up to strong pressure 
from,the Soviet Union. In this respect some of their friends abroad have 
done the Finns no good service in representing their country as a dis- 
membered and helpless victim of dishonest: bargaining between the 
Great Powers after the war. 

Tension abroad, and the conviction that there is nothing their country 
can usefully do about it, causes most Finns to concentrate on the 
domestic scene and the immediate problem, refusing to look beyond 
tomorrow. This corresponds to a certain earthy, hard-headed quality in 
the people. Talking to a former Minister, I suggested that the difficulties 
of the moment, being economic, would certainly be solved. A country’s 
most serious problems are those about which there is so much feeling 
that there can be no argument: I asked what he thought would be 
troubling Finnish minds in five years’ time. He answered: ‘A sensible 
man keeps both feet on the ground. It’s no good scratching our heads 
about questions history may never ask. It will be time enough to worry 
over Friday’s difficulty when we get to Thursday evening’. 

By the end of next summer the last reparations payments to Russia 
will have been made. The gigantic task of settling over 400,000 people, 
dispossessed under the Peace Treaty, from areas handed over to Russia, 
will be virtually solved. But there remains a tough housing problem; 
2,000 people in Helsinki are still living in air-raid shelters, and in 
country districts numbers of families exist, during the cold and dark 
of a northern winter, in exceedingly cramped homesteads. Record prices, 
now being obtained for Finland’s chief exports, wood and pulp, may 
well begin to fall. The uneasy balance of power between Agrarians (who 
represent the farming community), and Social Democrats (largely sup- 


ported by industrial workers) may then begin to shake. There is a con- 
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siderable communist minority at present excluded from Government, 
and Finnish domestic politics reveal a bitterness unknown in Britain. 
Even the Olympic. Games, to be held next summer, will demand 


all the Finnish capacity for improvisation to make them a success. This ~ 


is not a matter of the competitions themselves—Helsinki has a splendid 
stadium, tracks, and swimming-pools, and a new village is being built 
to house competitors. The problem is one of living and eating space for 
tens of thousands of spectators in Helsinki, where it is quite difficult 
to find a hotel bedroom in normal times, and where Finns themselves 
complain bitterly of the length of time it takes to get sandwiches and 
coffee in a restaurant. The official answer is that 30,000 visitors will 
be taken into private houses. But house-owners point out that they are 


already rationed to one room per person, so that there is little reserve - 


accommodation to draw on. No doubt, when the problem gets still closer, 
more attention will be given it, and a way round it will be found. 

Meantime Finland lives closer to the great over-shadowing problem 
of our day thah any country, and appears to worry less about it. What 
she particularly asks of the western countries is to have her situation 
understood and her attitude accepted. She does not want to be made 
the target of direct propaganda from either side, or to be appealed to 
to make known ‘ where she stands’. She stands where nature put her. 
Living in Helsinki, one can feel on the one hand the silent propaganda 
of geography, on the other aré two most powerful sources of indirect 
propaganda. For America, there is the film. For Britain—and this, I 
think, would surprise a good many people—there is the propaganda of 
our national sport, football.. Sporting papers and columns discuss the 
doings of the Spurs or Newcastle. Many Finns make a point of listening 
to the Saturday results on the radio. Pools enthusiasts spend a grim 


“evening a week on their hobby. All this, quite apart from the attention 


regularly given to serious news from Britain, keeps Britain and British 
life continually before Finnish eyes: : 

Films draw ‘attention chiefly to the American scene. There is a draw- 
back in the fact that sub-titles have to be overprinted in two languages, 
Swedish. as well as Finnish, because there is a substantial Swedish- 
speaking minority.- The existence of this minority—about 350,000 out 
of a total of 4,250,000—has been in the past both a cause of conflict 
and a source of culture to Finland. For the visitor it is a blessing. 
Owing to ‘the extreme difficulty of the Finnish language,. and 
its remoteness from other European languages, one can find onself 
looking at a notice without knowing whether it says ‘ Danger’ or ‘ Cross 
Here ’; and faced. with ordering from a menu which, unless one is very 
careful,-can land one with a large plate of porridge at the end of lunch. 

Swedish, however, has a much more familiar look, and I copied out 
the announcement of a film which was described as blodfull, impulsiv, 
full uv passion. Finally, speaking of languages, I should report that 
we have in our own English a medium for the spread of our ideas 
whose, power itis impossible even to assess. I found that in Finland, 
as in other parts of Europe, English enjoys today a unique popularity. 
Not only do schools, colleges, cultural societies run English classes— 
many having to be doubled in size for the present winter—but numbers 
of factories and offices organise their own. Many bookshops display 
English books. Among young people the cult of English is particularly 
strong, and twice, when I had difficulty in explaining myself in some 
store or office, it was not the manager or a high official but the office 
junior who helped me out. Whether Britain has, or has not, prestige in 
the world is somethingefor politicians to argue over as may suit their 
turns. But one cannot travel without realising that the language we 
inherit is regarded not simply as a profitable accomplishment but as the 


outward expression of a cast of mind and an attitude to life from -which © 


much of the world is glad to learn, and as the doorway to a literature 
which can truly be called glorious. 


The Artist’s Place in the Battlefront 


This raises for us all a curious question. If, as we are told, the cold 
war is a battle of ideas, a conflict of beliefs—in which it is vital that 
our own should come out on top—have we perhaps a too-limited idea 
of how to wage this war? Granted that possible opponents ought to be 
intimidated by our strength, are there not perhaps many millions in 
the world whose sympathies are to be won in other ways? So that 
poets, painters, architects, and sculptors are not simply withdrawn beings 
exploring their private worlds, but actually leaders in the mental 
struggle? And their works are not just a living (or rather less than a 
living) for themselves, but also a notable achievement for their 
country? .. . And the life of the mind is to be considered as important 
as the possible death of the body.—Third Programme ; sa 
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By LORD RADCLIFFE 


T seems to me a reasonable proposition that the making of the 

American Constitution was one of the most important events in 

-modern history. It was important, to begin with, that the Constitu- 

tion was a made thing: that it was debated and voted upon clause 
by clause and finally written down and accepted as the whole set of 
political rules that were to govern the future of the United States of 
America. You can take that set of rules in your hand today, including 
all the amendments that have been made since, and in half an hour 
you can read everything that is in them. It was the first Constitution 
of modern history-that was worked out and reduced to writing, unlike 
our own, for instance, which has never gone through any such clarifying 
process: and it is a great deal more comprehensible—not merely 
because it is shorter—than some other more elaborate written Constitu- 
tions that have been produced since then. 


A New Political Conception 

Next, it was a Federal Constitution, again the pioneer of its kind. 
The men who founded it were quite aware that in this they were giving 
a new political conception to the world—a conception that can be 
explained in this way. Separate sovereign states were so far to combine 
with each other as to secure that each would be neither wholly indepen- 
dent nor wholly merged: but certain interests common to them all— 
defence, foreign relations, trade policy—were to be dealt with exclu- 
sively by a new central authority, and where those matters were con- 
cerned the citizens of the states became directly subjects of this 
authority. That remains the situation in the United States today. The 
separate states that make up the Union retain their sovereignty for all 
purposes that they have not surrendered to the Federal Government, 
and an American has, as it were, his dual citizenship—tlocal and 
national. When one reads The Federalist—the series of eighty-five 
essays that were published in New York State to explain and defend 
the proposed Constitution—one sees that the Founding Fathers had 
searched the history of ancient Greece and Rome and had searched the 
later history of Europe and knew all about the different kinds of Leagues 
and Unions that can be read of there. But all these examples they rejected 
as unsatisfactory on the ground that they were mere confederacies— 
mere unions of sovereign states, which associated as states without 
surrendering any part of their sovereignty over their own citizens: The 
Americans themselves had been working under an arrangement of this 
kind from the beginning of the War of Independence and they had seen 
that a central authority which has to rely upon its member states to 
carry its decisions into effect, and which cannot make its laws directly 
binding upon the citizens of those states, is a kind of authority that is 
doomed to impotence. ‘Influence is not government’, was George 
Washington’s summary of its failure. 

Those who framed and supported the new Constitution. had no use 
for such an authority: and the scheme that they worked out for the 
union of their thirteen states has been the prototype whenever, since 
then, men have had to consider the problems of a Federal Union. In 
reading Hamilton’s arguments in The Federalist, at every page I am 
interested by their bearing upon the structure of the United Nations— 
or indeed of any of the proposed Federations that are now talked about. 
‘Make up your minds as to what you really want’, he seems to say. 
“If you really think it best to place this or that branch of your affairs 
under the authority of some larger union, then give it frankly the powers 
it needs to make its control effective. Do not be afraid or half-hearted 
in what you are doing, or take back with one hand what you give with 
the other ’. ; 

It seems to me a singular piece of fortune that we have this oppor- 
tunity of watching a remarkable group of men debating the very basis, 
purpose, and limitations of political power. Remarkable they certainly 
were. No one can read Madison’s record of those summer months at 
Philadelphia in 1787 without being struck by the learning and sense 
of statesmanship that were shown by many of the delegates who were 
there to frame the draft Constitution. They included most of the leading 
figures in American life: except Thomas Jefferson who was mercifully 


away in Paris; for Jefferson, sentimental, uncertain, unprincipled, was 
not the stuff of which Constitutions are made. In their way the Federalist 
papers are even more remarkable than the Philadelphia debates: for 
they were produced—primarily at any rate—for the general public of 
New York State, to persuade them to ratify the proposals, and they 
were only one—though much the best—of many publications of the 
same sort. The historical and classical allusions, the grave reasonableness, 
the care with which detail and general principle are combined, might 
well lead you to think that they were addressed to a college of pro- 
fessors. Yet the population of New York State, then as now, was very 
unlike a college of professors. One is left to conclude that the 3,000,000 
free white men, who were reckoned to make up the population of the 
thirteen States, were something like a nation of statesmen. That is why 
they got such a good Constitution. 

Not that it was easily come by. Most of the states contained resolute 
opponents of the new federal power that was now proposed. Opposition 
was particularly strong in New York State itself, and no one ever 
has been quite clear how it was that the large, hostile majority in the 
State Convention was in the end brought to vote for ratification, except 
that Alexander Hamilton—tireless and overwhelming in debate—had 
determined that it should. Opposition might base itself on what were 
called State Rights—which meant in effect, ‘We can look out for 
ourselves best by keeping the whole sovereign power in our existing 
state and not sharing any of it with others’, or it might base itself 
on misgivings as to how far this new federal power, representing all the 
states, might be found overriding the interests of any one state. What- 
ever form opposition took, it-came back somehow or other to this main 
question: had the federal power been created in such a form that it 
would be likely to prove too strong ‘for the liberties of the people? Three 
men wrote the Federalist papers, Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, each 
destined to play a large part in the early history of the United States. 
They set themselves to give a convincing answer to this very question, 
and the great interest of these papers today lies, I think, in their handling 
of the answer. / 

There was one principle of government that seems to have been 
held in common by both advocates and opponents. At least I cannot 
find that at Philadelphia anyone challenged it, and The Federalist 
assumes it as something beyond argument. That principle is known as 
the Separation of Powers, and it formed the very foundation of the 
American Constitution. It had an interesting history. In the eighteenth 
century the British Constitution provoked very general admiration out- 
side the country. Our combination of effective government with political 
liberties was much envied, and it was held that these liberties enjoyed 
a special security because we. kept our three branches of authority, the 
law making, the executive, and the judicial, separate and independent of 
each other so that each—it was said—checked and balanced the other 
and thereby preserved the liberties of the individual citizen. This 
theory was founded, as you see, on the assumption that unless you 
divided up political power in a state among equal independent authori- 
ties, the one chief authority would be sure to abuse its powers. 


Not a Will-o’-the-Wisp 

It is usual, I believe, to say that the theory completely misread 
the real situation in England and that the Americans were following 
a will-o’-the-wisp when they adopted it. I am not sure that they were. 
Certainly our judges played an important part throughout the 
eighteenth century in upholding individual rights against encroachment 
by the executive. Judges were by then free from interference by Crown 
or Parliament, and Acts of Parliament had not begun the practice of 
giving the executive a safe conduct through the ordinary law. The 
relations between Crown and Parliament themselves are more difficult 
to analyse and it needs an expert in the period to decide which con- 
trolled which, if each was not independent of the other. Conditions 
varied with different reigns, but it is true that throughout the century 
the king had the power of deciding which of the two main political 
groups he would place in office; that is, at least, a kind of independence. 
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But whether right or wrong about England, the Americans accepted 
the théory of separation of powers as an obvious truth. The idea of 
letting one branch accumulate in its hands all the important ‘ preroga- 
tives of sovereignty’ struck them as something that no sane statesman 
could possibly allow. That, said The Federalist, would be to “entail 
upon our posterity one of the most execrable forms of government that 
human infatuation ever contrived ’. It is to this belief that the American 
Constitution owes its most characteristic features. Laws can only be 
made by the agreement of two houses. The whole of the executive 
power of the Union is in the hands of the President, but he does not 
belong to either House of Congress nor is he chosen through them: he 
is elected, in effect, directly by the people of the Union. The members 
of his Cabinet—his ministers—are not allowed to be members of either 
house any more than he is. The President has a power of veto over 
any measure of the two houses even when they are agreed: but a 
two-thirds majority of each house can override his veto. The Supreme 
Court has no connection with the legislature or the executive and the 
judges are irremovable during good behaviour. 


The Lament over Rigidity 

English critics of the American Constitution have been inclined to 
concentrate on the rigidity which does necessarily result from keeping 
the executive body and the law-making body so much at arm’s length. 
They have lamented the fact that under such a system there can quite 
well be—and sometimes has been—stalemate between President and 
Congress or between one House of Congress and the other. When that 
happens no side has such sovereign power as enables it to override its 
opponent. How unlike, indeed, the situation that we have now reached in 
this country. Here there is nothing that cannot be made into law within 
a comparatively short space of time by a bare numerical majority in 
the House of Commons. 

But it was not the Constitution’s rigidity that troubled American 
opponents at the time. Nor did they object to the obvious fact that it 
was ill adapted to respond at short notice to what the ‘ voice of the 
people’ might be thought to be saying. On the contrary it was regarded 
as a very democratic instrument. Most of its makers could be classed as 
sincere friends of the People (to use the phrase of the day), even if 
Hamilton himself spoke of the People as ‘a great beast’ and John 
Adams, Washington’s successor as President, once wrote ‘ The People 
... unchecked . . . is as unjust, tyrannical, brutal, barbarous, and cruel 
as any King or Senate possessed of an uncontrolled power’. In fact 
Jefferson’s easy maxims that all men are naturally good, if only govern- 
ments do not interfere by governing, and that each man is as good as 
the next—these maxims were very well in their place, which is the 
backwoods; but few, if any, of the Founding Fathers supposed that you 
could conduct the affairs of a great state without authority or that 
authority—though it might be wise to divide it up—ought not’ to be 
strong in its own sphere. Washington was to say in his farewell address, 


some years later: “Remember especially that for the efficient manage-. 


ment of your common interest in so extensive a country a government of 
as much vigour as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty is in- 
dispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian’. That was what 
all Federalists wanted; but how much vigour of government was con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty? 

It is interesting to see how Madison handles this subject in The 
Federalist. His was probably the biggest single influence in the framing 
of the Constitution and everything that he says is worth attention 
today. He starts, of course, with the same assumption that they all 
made, that the very definition of tyranny consists in accumulating 
all powers in the same hands, and that it makes no sort of difference 
for this purpose whether the hands are hereditary, self-appointed, 
or elected. He shows, without much difficulty, that this principle 
has never meant that the various powers must be kept absolutely 
distinct from each other; what it really means is that the whole 
power of one branch of state authority must not be exercised by 
another or its whole administration conducted under the influence of 
another. For instance, he would say, the executive—the branch that 
administers or carries out the laws—must not be dominated by, nor 
must it in its turn dominate, the legislature, the branch that makes the 
laws: you need separate wills, not one will. So you must frame your 
Constitution in such a way that each can maintain a substantial share 
of independence. But merély to define each department’s separate status 
is to erect what he calls ‘ parchment barriers ’. Power is of ‘ an encroach- 
ing spirit’, and the legislative department, he notes, is ‘ everywhere 
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extending the sphere of its activity and drawing all power into its 
impetuous vortex ’. 

He treats this as a general rule in all states that maintain representa- 
tive government—if only because of the prestige that popular election is 
supposed to give. I think he is right in that, and that there is, much 
force in his comment that in America the men who had drawn up 
new constitutions for the individual states had been obsessed with the 
danger to liberty presented by a hereditary monarch and a hereditary 
Upper House. In the result they had quite forgotten to provide against 
usurpations by an elected legislature, which ‘can lead to just the same 
tyranny. I sometimes think that in this country we still speak as if 
our main duty was to guard our Constitution against James II, whereas 
in fact the conditions have long passed away in which the executive can 
threaten civil liberties unless it has. Parliament behind it. ‘It is one 
thing’, says Hamilton in a later paper, ‘to be subordinate to the 
laws and another to be dependent on the legislative body’. 

How then was the Constitution to make sure that the individual 


citizen in the Union would not be at the mercy of Congress’ law- 


making powers? Madison examines various devices that might help to 
fortify the parchment barriers: but in the end he says—not very hope- 
fully as it seems to me—that the best security is to give each of the 
branches of government, legislative, executive, and judicial, constitu- 
tional means and personal motives that will lead it to resist encroach- 
ments from another. Prestige and a sense of office will generally supply 


_ the personal motive, and I suppose that the President’s veto on legisla- 


tion is the kind of thing that Madison meant by constitutional means of 
defence. But his general apology seems to show that in the end he 
regards this as a question outside any Constitution: 


It may be a reflection on human nature that such devices should 
be necessary to control the abuses of government. But what is govern- 
ment itself but the greatest of all reflections on human nature? If men 
were angels, no government would be necessary. If angels were to 
govern men, neither external nor internal controls in government would 
be necessary. In framing a government which is to be administered by 
men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you must first enable 
the government to control: the governed; and in the next place oblige 
it to control itself. 


If Madison is driven to descend to generalities when he speaks of 
obliging a government to control itself, both he and Hamilton were very 
clear about the danger from faction. They both saw that faction—by 
which they meant ‘ self-seeking’ party—can wreck any constitutional 
theory. It uses the forms to defeat the purpose. Faction was the great 
danger of the early Union, which was a raw mixture of classes, interests, 
and even sects, any one of which might capture power to serve a purely 
selfish end. Madison did not deny that this was likely. The causes of 
faction, he said, cannot be removed, since selfishness is endemic in 


human nature. What you must aim to do is to control its effects: not by. 


moral. or religious appeals which will never be adequate, nor by 
reducing people to a perfect equality in political rights, which still 
leaves them with different posséssions, opinions, and passions; but 
in part by relying on the representatives of the people to’ have a mind 
wiser and juster than that of the people themselves, and in part by 
drawing your representatives from as wide and varied an area as is 
possible. That, of course, is an argument for the Union. ‘ Extend the 
sphere’, he says, ‘and you take in a greater variety of parties and 


. interests; you make it less probable that a majority of the whole will 


have a common motive to invade the rights of other citizens’. And that 
circumstance, the comparative looseness of organisation and vagueness 
of design that the great area of the United States has forced on its 
national parties, is—if I do not mistake contemporary American 
historians—the main cause why they have been spared some of the 
worst results of faction. are 


Demand for Bill of Rights 


Many people thought that no Constitution could be complete that 
did not contain a Bill of Rights. They meant by this a list of civil 
rights to be guaranteed by the Constitution. The idea was familiar. 
Several of the new State Constitutions contained such lists, and at the 
back there were always the invigorating words of the Declaration of 
Independence, about the unalienable rights of Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. No one could be very sure what these words 
meant or how far they were supposed to go; but they were something 
to start from. The British Constitution was thought to be founded upon 
the Bill of Rights which Parliament had presented to William and 
Mary after the Revolution and then made into an Act of Parliament. 
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Edmund Burke was teaching everyone to regard this Revolutionary 
_ Settlement as the final and unalterable form of the British Constitution, 


and as yet Thomas Paine—who was perhaps of the two the one rather 
_ more read in America—had not written his ‘Rights of Man’ to 


show that in the American sense there was no British Constitution at 
all: forall the great instruments of our history, Magna Carta, the 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, were essentially treaties between 
the monarch on the one hand and some other power, the feudal lords, 
or Parliament, on the other. Parliament had put into its Act containing 
the Bill of Rights provisions about juries and freedom of election and 
excessive bail, and restrictions on royal prerogative. But what Parlia- 
ment had put into one Act, it could alter or remove by another Act. . 
The authors of The Federalist knew that this lack of a Bill of Rights 
_was one of the strongest criticisms of their new Constitution. They tried 
to meet it by saying that it was really there all the time. What they 
had in mind was that in a Federal Constitution you must, by the 


necessity of the thing, be precise as to what can arid what cannot be 


done by one or other of the bodies between whom you are going to 
distribute the powers of sovereignty: Federation is a kind of treaty 
-and the parties to it stipulate their conditions. These conditions are 
-a safeguard. For instance, the American Constitution makes a detailed 
list of the subjects upon which Congress is to be able to make 
laws. An Act of Congress that dealt with some other subject than 
these would not be an exercise of any power given to it and would 
be a nullity. But more than this, certain things are forbidden to the 
federal power and certain things to the individual states and certain 
things to both of them. That means that it does not matter how much 
public opinion may be said to desire a measure which violates the 
Constitution; it does not matter that the President and every member 
of every House might be in favour of it, it cannot be made the 
law of the land unless the laborious business of getting an amendment 
of the Constitution to allow it has first been gone through. In point 
of fact the next thing that happened, three years after the Constitution 
was adopted, was that ten amendments were added to it containing the 
Bill of Rights (so they are called) that the critics had been calling-for. 
Thus an American can know that he has certain individual rights which 


stand above ordinary laws: things which he cannot be made to submit’ 


to by any law. 

Some of these rights seem today mainly of historical interest: others 
guarantee important public concerns such as the free exercise of 
‘Aeligion, or freedom of speech. But no one of them seems to me of as 
much importance as the principle itself. The principle has arisen, per- 
haps, as a by-product of a federal scheme and a written Constitution, 
but in the result it has produced the most effective barrier against en- 
croachments of power that has been thrown up by the political science of 
the modern world. For it has not proved a mere parchment barrier. 
Statutes that violate the limitations of the Constitution gre not bad 
laws: they are not laws at all. They are not laws that still have to be 
obeyed, even if with protest or resentment: they are words that can 
be ignored with impunity. It is the medieval doctrine over again—a 
supreme law that overrules the law-making of men—but with the 


written words of the Constitution in place of the uncertain theories of 


Natural Law. I must not make it too simple. It is likely to be a rather 
abstruse question whether a particular statute violates or complies 
with the Constitution: it will have to be taken to the Supreme Court 
to be decided. But its decision closes the matter, and in that sense its 
judges are the final arbiters of what laws may be passed in America 
to deal with many of its most critical affairs. zs 
It does not seem certain that the founders of the Constitution appre- 
ciated that they were vesting in the Supreme Court this very special 
power of annulling legislation. I have not traced any mention of it 
during the debates at Philadelphia, and the authors of The Federalist 
make no point about it. It was some fifteen years before any case arose 
~which made an issue of the question. Possibly the Supreme Court’s 
claim to have the determining word might not have been established 
then-had not the Chief Justice of that Court turned out to be the famous 
John Marshall, who pronounced uncompromisingly: ‘ It is emphatically 
the province and duty of the judicial department to say what the law 
is’. This vast, though unimpeachable claim, shocked many of his con- 
temporaries. It shocked Jefferson particularly: the jaidiciary of thé 
United States were, he said: ‘a subtle corps of sappers and miners 
constantly working underground to undermine the foundations of our 
confederated fabric’. But then Jefferson was a man who liked vague 
sentiments and noble generalities, and that was not the spirit of the 
men who made the Constitution of the United States. Whatever else it 
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is, it is at any rate the work of men who sought to say clearly what they 
meant and were ready to abide by the consequences. 

They could fairly claim that they had done the work of pioneers. 
And the history of thé United States has shown that their theories were 
not to be defeated by the stubbornness of facts. They were rather sober, 
Tawyerlike, business theories of government: but they were going to 
work according to their terms, First, these men had created a form of 
popular and democratic government, without placing it at the mercy 
of its electors. Secondly, they believed that if the branches of govern- 
ment were kept separate, individual citizens would be less exposed to 
its interference; and—despite the creaking and straining that such a 
system produces—the United States have shown that it can work. 
Thirdly, they showed how individual rights could be made into a law 
overriding even the decisions of a popular legislature. The rights defined 
at any rate were guaranteed, even if such rights do not represent the 
whole—or even perhaps the most important—of man’s essential claims. 
Lastly, they were the true authors of the federal idea, by which a man 
can remain a loyal citizen of two different sovereign bodies, so long 
as their functions are separate and their basic purposes unite. 

—Home Service 


Argument from a Dream 


What was I saying nobody would have? 

I knew all about the journey nobody had taken, 

The cheese-rind no philosopher’s knife would carve, 

I shouted at the pit where everyone fell; 

I said the straying members were mistaken, 

Though some who don’t disturb the leaves must starve. 
I knew it all, I had everything to tell; 

What was I saying nobody would have? 


Look when I said the journey was the trap; 
I saw, and pointed out to all the rest 
How the red chimney made the landscape snap, 
The traveller lost his buttons in the hedge, 
The peregrine dabbled in the cuckoo’s nest; 
I said, ‘ Give Isabel a chance, she’ll push 
Her heavy husband neatly over the edge ’, 
Whistled the puppy out of the laurel bush 
And told the people once again because 
I knew temptations by the way enslave; 
I saw the wicked death this journey was. . 
Look—when I said the journey was the trap, 
What was I saying nobody would have? 

JOHN MILEs. 


A Kitten’s Life 


My friend’s child had a kitten 
Someone had weaned too young. I never heard 
How it was brought into the child’s possession. 


A breath, a condensation 
Of underlying vapour to faint cloud, 
It seemed less animal than visitation; 


Less like a cat than silver- 
Smooth deep-sea fish brought strange and dumb to hand; 
Fuller of distance than a journeying elver. 


And yet its hardly-seeing 
Sweet-slanting eyes (as now we understand) 
In each direction looked towards not being. 


- Though it made no demands 
They had given it what they could. It lay in wool 
A week, touched milk, purred faintly in their hands. 


On Mount Olympus wild 
Our garden pansies grow, whose eyes recall 
—Viola Gracilis—kitten and child. 
E, J. SCOVELZ 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 21-27 


Wednesday, November 21 


Mr. Eden discusses German problem with 
Mr. Acheson and M. Schuman in Paris 


Colonial Secretary makes statement in 
Commons of Government policy”’on plan 
to federate three Central African terri- 
tories (see page 909) 

HLM. the King sends message of sympathy 
to Italian President on floods in Italy 


Thursday, November 22 


Secretary of State for War announces plans 
for reconstituting the Home Guard 


Western Foreign Ministers and Federal 
German Chancellor approve draft agree- 
ment on future relations between their 
countries > 


Two more British soldiers killed in Egypt 
Friday, November 23 


Truce sub-committee in Korea reaches 
agreement on plan for cease-fire line 


Evacuation of British Service families from 
Ismailia is completed 


French delegation walks out of U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee in protest against 
discussion on Morocco 


Morris Motors and Austin Motor Company~ 


to amalgamate 


Saturday, November 24 


Mr. Eden addresses North Atlantic Council 


in Rome 


Mr. Vyshinsky puts forward series of 
amendments to Western Powers’ disarma- 
ment proposals 


South African delegate withdraws from 


U.N. Trusteeship Committee 


Mr. Gromyko hands Note to western 
representatives protesting against pro- 
posed Middle East Command 


Sunday, November 25 


General Eisenhower arrives in Rome for 
meeting of North Atlantic Council 


Dr. Moussadeg receives vote of confidence 
in Persian Lower House after his return 
from Egypt 


Monday, November 26 


General Eisenhower in speech before North 
Atlantic Council stresses need for Euro- 
pean army 

Truce sub-committee agrees on location of 
cease-fire line in Korea 


House of Commons approves Japanese peace 
treaty 


Tuesday, November 27 

Mr. Macmillan makes statement in Com- 
mons on Government’s housing policy 

Full armistice delegation at Panmunjom 
approves cease-fire line 


M. Slansky, Vice-President. of  Czecho- 
slovakia, relieved of post and placed under 
arrest 
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Major-General Henry Hodes (left), leading United 
Nations delegate to the Korean armistice sub-committee, 
studying a map of the battlefront with Rear-Admiral ; 7 
Arleigh Burke at Panmunjom last week. After four The opening session of the Atlantic Council meeting:in 


months of negotiation the sub-committee reached agree- to the Council on November 26 General Eisenhower 1 
ment on November 26 on a cease-fire line speed up the creation of a Eu 
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Britain’s new aircraft-carrier, the * Eagle’, photog 
21. The carrier is the first in ‘any navy to be 


Semionechne renee 


rs ; 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret, wearing a white organdie dress - 
embroidered with mother-of-pearl, photographed at the ball held 
on November 22 at the Cercle Interallié.in Paris-in. aid of the 
Hertford British Hospital, Beside her is one of her partners, 
Prince Charles de Bauvau-Craon, During: her five-day stay in the - 
French capital the princess was ~entertained- to luncheon by * 
President Auriol at the Elysée Palace and visited Genetal 
Eisenhower at Supreme Allied Headquarters 
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{WYoyember 24. In his report 
| tlantic Treaty countries to 
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*t her trials in the Clyde on November 
‘perate the latest naval jet aircraft 
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Dr. Moussadeqg, Prime Minister of Persia 
(second from left), visiting the pyramids during 
his stay in Cairo last week while on his way 
back to Teheran from Washington. On Novem- 
ber 25 the Lower House.of the Persian Parlia- 
ment gave Dr. Moussadeq a vote of confidence 
by ninety votes to nil with seventeen abstentions 
after hearing his report. on his visit to the 
United States and Egypt.-The following day 
he obtained a unanimous: vote of confidence 
in the. Senate 


er : 


The meet of the Puckeridge Hunt at Braughing, Hertfordshire, on 
Saturday. The field setting off to draw the first covert 


H.M.S. * Liverpool’ 

arriving at Port Said 

last week to take over 

from H.M.S. ‘Gambia’ 

which has returned to 

Malta after five weeks 
in the Canal zone 


Right: A photograph 
taken this week of a 
craftsman of the White- 
friars - Glass | Works, 
London; where the an- 
cient art of making 
stained glass is still 
carried on, shaping the 
lead round a piece of 


glass. The firm _ spe- 
cialises in ‘windows for 
churches 


in the first Rugby Union international match of the season at 


Murrayfield on Saturday South Africa beat Scotland by 44 points to nil. 
The photograph shows P. A. du Toit (S. Africa) getting the ball away 


from the scrum 
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seasonal crossings of the 


To avoid 
Irish Sea and the Channel, cattle are being 
transported by air from Ireland to Italy, The 
photograph shows one of the Bristol freight 
aircraft. (adapted to hold eight head of cattle) 
when it touched down at Lympne airfield, Kent 
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What the Council of Chalcedon Accomplished 


Monsignor RONALD KNOX reealls a decision of 1,500 years ago 


N Monday, October 8, exactly 1,500 ae ago, an impressive 

ceremony took place in the church of St. Euphemia at 

Chalcedon, close to Constantinople. The Roman Empire had, 

at that time, been divided in two, and the emperor, who had 
his capital at Constantinople, ruled over most of what we now call 
the middle east. It was more than a century before the birth of 
Mahomet, and nearly the whole of the middle east was Christian. It 
was at the wish of this emperor that all the bishops of the world had 
been summoned to a general council, the fourth of the great general 
councils. In the centre of the church, probably with their backs to the 
great screen, sat the imperial officials, laymen who conducted the 
business of the assembly, but did not vote. Immediately on their left 
were the legates of the Bishop of Rome, who was Pope Leo I; then'the 
bishops who held the two great sees of Constantinople and Antioch, 
and those other eastern bishops who supported them. On the right 
sat Dioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, the leader (as we should 
say) of the opposition, and the other bishops who took his part, mainly 
belonging to Egypt and Palestine. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation 

The subject of their dispute was the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
That Christ was fully God, and at the same time fully Man, was the 
immemorial belief of Christendom. Twenty years before, at the Council 
of Ephesus, the first half of that doctrine had been laid down beyond 
dispute. Jesus Christ, and the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
were one single Person; it was theologically accurate, for example, to 
describe the Blessed Virgin as ‘ the Mother of God’, On that occasion, 
the most prominent champion of the orthodox view had been Cyril, 
the great Bishop of Alexandria. He was dead now; and, as often 
happens, his disciples, in their loyalty to his memory, went further 
than he did. The pendulum of belief had swung too far in the opposite 
direction; and Dioscorus, the new Bishop of Alexandria, went about 
accusing his fellow Christians of heresy when the language they used 
was in fact perfectly orthodox. He would not even allow them to 
talk of our Lord as having two separate natures, a human nature and a 


divine. They were not two separate natures; they had somehow 


mysteriously fused into one another..In vain did Pope Leo recall the 
quarrel to its original terms, by insisting that both sides of the mystery 
must be recognised, the one Person, the two Natures. Dioscorus, who 
had the ear of the muddle-headed eastern emperor, had his way every- 
where in the east. He staged a second council at Ephesus, in which 
he secured the deprivation of all the principal bishops who opposed him; 
there were scenes of open violence, and Flavian, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, died of the injuries he received in the council itself. 
Pope Leo described it as ‘ more like a thieves’ kitchen than a council ’, 
and by that name, ‘The Thieves’ Kitchen of Ephesus’, it has gone 
_ever since. Dioscorus was triumphant; he secured the appointment of 
his own secretary to the vacant see of Constantinople, and held a meet- 
ing with ten of the bishops who sympathised with him, at which he 
pronounced sentence of excommunication against the Pope. 


Why the Council Was Held 


Soon afterwards, the muddle-headed emperor died, and in three 
years the ascendancy of the Alexandrian Patriarch over his eastern 
brethren had vanished like smoke. Everywhere Pope Leo’s formula 
circulated and was accepted; the new Patriarch of Constantinople wel- 
comed it as eagerly as the rest. There was no real reason to hold a 
council; but a council was held because the new emperor was anxious 
to see everything done with full legal formality. There, in the church of 
St. Euphemia at Chalcedon, the deprived bishops were vindicated, the 
intruded bishops were deposed; and Dioscorus, who three years before 
had sat on the tribunal, found himself in the dock. 

What were they doing, these fathers of Chalcedon? After all, you 
object, it was really a question of words. Look up the words ‘ person’ 
and ‘nature’ in Murray’s dictionary, and you will find that each of 
them has fourteen different senses. Can words ever fully express our 


meaning? And, above all, can our imperfect analogies do justice to the 
truth about Divine things? All that is undeniable; and I think that in 
the debate which led up to the Council of Chalcedon there was, in some 
people’s minds, a perfectly honest confusion which was really a con- 
fusion of languages./I think it is quite arguable that if the Roman 
Empire had never been divided into east and west they would have ~ 
seen the point, and realised, without difficulty, what the orthodox party 
meant. 

Was it, then, worth while? What need was there for quibbling over 
technicalities, and of defining terms which had been left undefined in 
Scripture? The general answer to that question is best given, I suppose, 
by saying that theology is an organic whole, and any misrepresentation 
of it disturbs the harmony of the Christian message. The whole doctrine. 
of redemption was at stake—if Jesus Christ was not fully God, the 
sacrifice which he made was imperfect; if he was not fully Man, the 
sacrifice which he made was unreal. Make room for Nestorius, and 
you were preparing the way for a denial of our Lord’s Divinity. Make 
room for Dioscorus, and you were preparing the way for the denial 
of his Humanity. The fathers at Chalcedon -were (they felt) the 
trustees of a sacred deposit; nearer in time than ourselves to the 
Gospel story by a millenium and a half, they could not leave their 
protest against false doctrine unrecorded. But in this case there is a 
further point to-be considered: it was not the orthodox, it was the 
men whom the church branded as heretics that were intolerant, that 
were the aggressors. It was not Leo, but Dioscorus, that went heresy- 
hunting. Heresy, nine times out of ten, is an exaggerated orthodoxy 
that will not live at peace with its neighbours. It was the Alexandrians 
who had picked the quarrel; the terms of debate were of their own 
choosing; and in the last resort, if they fell away from church unity, 


_it was because they refused the church’s formula of peace. 


A Lucid Formula 


And what a formula it was! Among all the writings of the Fathers, ~ 
I doubt if you will find another so concise, so lucid,-and so cogent as 
the ‘Tome’ of St. Leo on the Incarnation. Indeed, I think it would 
be hard to name any document of comparable length in all literature 
which so completely exhausts its subject. Two Popes are called ‘the 
Great’, Leo and Gregory; both were great writers. But whereas St. 
Gregory’s Latin makes you feel that you are at the birth of the Middle 
Ages, the Latin of St. Leo, only a hundred years earlier, is the last 
expression of the classics. Every sentence is perfectly marshalled, every 
word tells. At the Council of Ephesus, twenty years earlier, it was to 
Celestine and Cyril, to Rome and to Alexandria, that the Fathers 
expressed their indebtedness. At Chalcedon, one name towered above 
the’rest: ‘Peter’, they cried, ‘has spoken through Leo’. 

And this is, in some ways, the most extraordinary thing about the 
Council of Chalcedon—the moment at which it happened. The western 
Empire was in active decay; a whole generation before, the Roman 
troops had been withdrawn from Britain; Africa was almost completely 
overrun by the Vandals; only a precarious alliance with the Goths kept 
the Roman world in being. Attila had been defeated at Chalons, but 
he was already meditating fresh conquests; only a sort of iron curtain 
divided France and Italy from the menace of the Huns. More than 
500, perhaps more than 600, bishops were present at Chalcedon; no 
council had ever been so fully attended; but how was the west repre- 
sented? By two refugee bishops from Africa, and by the papal legates. 
Even these, when they spoke, had sometimes to be translated by an 
interpreter; so far had east and west drawn apart. Yet it was the west 
that put an end to the theological hesitations of the east. 

When I say that, I do not mean that the Council of Chalcedon put 
an end to all differences. Unfortunately, councils seldom do. The award 
was never really accepted in Egypt, where the Byzantine rule was 
unpopular, and an ecclesiastical settlement sponsored by the emperor 
was all the less impressive for that. The result was that the Christian 
culture of Egypt, whose monuments ‘@re still being unearthed,. flowed 
thenceforward in a separate channel; even today, the great majority 
of the Coptic Christians are Monophysites, ‘ One-Nature men’ out of - 
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~~ communion alike with the east and with the west, and living chiefly 
on memories of their history. Nothing dies harder than a theological 


difference. 


Did the council reach the right theological conclusions? For us, who 
are committed to an integral, organic view of church history, there 
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can be no doubt that it did. Were its decrees carried out as equitably, 
as considerately as they might have been? Of that we cannot feel so 


certain. All we know is that at Chalcedon a wrong was righted, and 


a mystery of the faith showed up clearer, where the brushwood of 
controversy had been cut away.—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


A Settlement with Russia? 
Sir.—Am 1 to understand f-om Professor 


~Toynbee’s astonishing observation printed on 


page 886 of THE LISTENER of November 22 that 
democracy cannot be itself unless it is menaced 
by Russian-controlled communism? -Within the 
limits of your space it is imro-cible to quote a 
full illustration of Toynbeze’s callous and immoral 
argument but one sentence may suffice. He said: 


“In order to keep morally fit human nature - 


needs to be exercised and kept in training by 
some devil or other; and our western world 
today is having this indispensable though very 
disagreeable service performed for her by 
Russia’. — : 

In other words, in order to be an active 
Christian be careful to keep the Devil in busi- 
ness; if sobriety is good I shall keep sober by 
being careful to ensure that drunkenness exists ! 
It never seems to have occurred to Toynbee that 
the convenient ‘exercise’ which, according to 
him, communist Russia provides for the western 
world is enjoyed by us at the cost of the loss 
of_ freedom by millions of our fellow human 
beings not to mention such subsidiary ‘ exer- 
cises’ as the Korean war. 

God bless Adolf Hitler, for if it had not been 
for the merciful provision of this Nazi devil, any 
number of people might still be alivé today and 
western civilisation would never have been ‘ kept 
morally fit’ enough to invent and use an atom 
bomb! Are not diseases, the forces of nature, 
avoidable suffering, malnutrition and poverty, 
etc., sufficiently challenging problems to keep 
democracy healthy ?—Yours, etc., 

Bordon STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Wagner at Bayreuth 

Sir.—In expressing surprise that ‘only 
eighteen months ago I criticised Covent 
Garden for not meticulously observing Wagner’s 
directions as regards the dress of his characters’ 
Mr. Dutton seems to be suffering from a slight 
confusion of mind. The Covent Garden and 
similar Wagner productions claim to be repre- 
sentational; a-critic is therefore justified in 
pointing out where and how they are not faith- 
ful to the composer’ s directions. : 

As to this year’s non-representational Bayreuth 
productions, Mr. Duttén does no more than tell 
us that they did not appsal to him. They 
appealed, however, to a great many other serious 
students_of Wagner; so obviously we are up 
against one of those problems of individual taste 
that make musical criticism always so amusing, 
if rarely conclusive.-—Yours, etc., 

Tadworth ERNEST NEWMAN 


The Process of Evolution 

~ Sir,—C. W. K. Mundle’s plea, in his letter of 
your issue of November 22, for a re-examination 
of Lamarckian theory is timely. But the experi- 
mental evidence he mentions as indicating that 
Lamarckism does not apply .in the sphere of 
physical evolution leaves out of account the 
potential physical resultants of a factor of 
Lamarckism in the psychological sphere. It seems 
unlikely that any hard and fast separation of 


the two spheres is any more possible in the 
process of evolution than it is in our own living; 
and it is precisely the tacit introduction of such 


alien mechanistic abstraction into. the realms - 


of living experience that is so distinguishing a 
characteristic of the Huxley coterie, with their 
unhappy obsession with ‘ exact’ science. 

In a single cell there are thousands of genes, 
each of which is still mainly a mystery, and 
whose effects in combination and mutation are 
largely unpredictable. So that we are quite un- 
able to say, in the conditions of uncertain 
fluidity which would obtain at the critical con- 
junctures of species-formation in times of 
environmental upheaval, precisely what decisive 
mutations or recombinations might occur, what 
hitherto neutral factors become dominant, what 
potential alternatives be effectively screened. But 
one thing is certain: so long as species may be 
conceived of as acting even in the slightest degree 
selectively towards the environment, as with 
birds selecting their optimum environment in 
migration, then with this unexplored reserve of 
potentiality the “urge to survive’, however we 
ce-interpret that fundamental concept to accord 
with theory, must none the less be reckoned as 
a decisive factor of species self-determination. 

Darwinians, we know, do not like the notion 
of ‘inward urge’ precisely because it suggests 
a factor in evolutionary process which must 
remain largely incalculable, and they go to some 
lengths to avoid introducing the concept in an 
explicit form as a necessary factor in that pro- 
cess. Thus E. B. Ford, who has associated him- 
self closely with the Huxley line dnd of whom 
Huxley speaks with approval, writes thus, in his 
book, The Study of -Heredity, of ‘inward urge’: 
“If orthogenesis is really the result of a deter- 
mined inward urge, such determination is very 
ill-directed. It leads by constarit repetition of 
the same mistakes along a well-worn track to 
destruction. As the highly adapted forms are 
eliminated so less specialised ones find their 
opportunity to evolve, generally once more along 
some groove which will lead them into an irre- 
trievable position. Yet there can be recognised 
throughout evolution a gradual progress 
[Ford’s italics] . . . The tendency is, after all, 
an upward one’. The significant fact is not this 
use of the concept of ‘ progress’ common to the 
Huxley coterie, in one form and another, but 
that it is defined by Ford in J. S. Haldane’s 
terms: ‘that living things have, on the average, 
acquired a greater mastery over their environ- 
mem’. What is this ‘acquired mastery’, pray, 
if not an acquired characteristic? —Yours, etc., 

Guards Depot, 


Caterham HucGuH D. GRIFFITH, C.F. 


Sir.—If the blind force of ‘ natural selection’ 


is the creative power behind nature, as suggested. 


by Dr. Julian Huxley, it would be interesting ‘to 
hear his explanation of one biological instance 
which seems to deny this. I refer to the Indian 
butterfly Kallima inachis which when settled on 
a twig with wings closed resembles a leaf. The 
markings of the leaf cut straight across the 
natural structure of the wing and are ‘ applied’ 


to the surface, being composed solely of the - 


pigmentation which: gives th. colouring. No 
amount of concentration on the part of the 
species could bring about this form of 
camouflage. Here is at least one example which 
confirms the latest conclusions of the physicists 
that the working of the universe suggests a 
creative and directing Mind behind the creation 
of all matter. We perceive an artist at work, not 
blind force.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 


The Golden Eagle 


Sir,—It is with regret that I find myself com- 
pelled, for the benefit of Messrs. Wagstaffe and 
Prestt, to recount a number of facts which 
should be well known to zoologists. With regard 
to wing span, Bewick records: ‘In the begin- 
ning of January, 1735, a very large one was shot 
near Warkworth, which measured from point to 
point of its wings eleven feet and a quarter’. 
The fact that Messrs. Wagstaffe and Prestt had 
not encountered so large an example is not sur- 
prising if their specimens are of comparatively 
recent date. The sizes of wild animals generally, 
in areas dominated by man, are known to be on 
the decrease. And surely a disparity of thirty or 
even fifty per cent. between usual size and the 
occasional record outsize is by no means un- 
known, even in vertebrates. 

The food of the golden eagle varies enor- 
mously with the habitat; but taking the items 
listed in a score or so standard ornithological 
works, and arranging them in an order based 
on the frequency with which they are men- 
tioned, one obtains the list given in my broad- 
cast. No one imagines that all these items are of 
equal importance. With regard to scavenging, 
there is constant reference in the literature to 
the golden eagle taking carrion. 

Since most scientific research demands the 
use of literature, z.e., second-hand information, 
it is_grati*ying to know that in this field one has 
the support and sympathy of your correspon- 
dents.—Yours, etc., _ 

Twickenham 
[This 


E. A. S. HouFe 


Maurice BURTON 


correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
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The Mind of Bernard Shaw 


Sir,—Reading my friend St. John Ervine’s 
admirably sympathetic article reminds me of an 


incident in my life when—practising as a dental ’ 


surgeom—lI wrote to Shaw expressing admiration 
of his play ‘St. Joan’ and saying how I con- 
trasted his occupation with my own. He replied 
to me on a postcard which summarises his work 
in life in a very few. words. This ca:d was 
stolen with my pocket case by a pickpocket in 
Waterloo Station. Fortunately, I had committed 
the words to memory. They were as follows: 
Far from contrasting our occupations I often 
compare them. I spend my life cutting out 
carious material from people’s minds and replac- 
ing it with such gold as I possess. It is a painful 
process and you hear them screaming all through 
the Press. I cannot give anaesthetics, but I do 
it as amusingly as I can. Yrs G.B.S. 
Yours, etc., 
Tunbridge Wells F. LAWSON Dopp 
Late Treasurer Fabian Society 
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The whole field of British Colonial 
development and the specific 
problems of all parts of the 


Colonial Empire are surveyed~ in 


TIMES 


REVIEW OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES 


The next issue will be published on 
DECEMBER 4 
From all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
Annual postal subscription rate, 2s. 6d. Orders 
Should be sent to the Subscription Manager, 
The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 


As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 


’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence; 


The words must seem an echo to the sense. 


“S-PLCERS: 


individual writing papers 
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Ae Church of England 


Building Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are. not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 

Share interest at the rate of 21% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated 
from the date of the investment 
up to the date of withdrawal. 

The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 — 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“spread-over ’”’ of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 

Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay theagreed rates 
of interest at the agreed times, 
and in spite of wars and crises 
its stability has remained un- 
shaken. As a medium for the 
non - speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of 
capital, yet desires a reasonable, 
Steady return, it is today an 
excellent proposition. 


RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


4 copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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dramatist but also a great novelist and short-story writer. 
The plays, which he wrote one after the other from 1920 
until 1936, when he died, were so successful that they were 
performed and discussed by actors, critics, and public all over Europe 
and America, while his narrative work remained almost unknown 
outside Italy. And yet the moral and artistic roots of his plays lie in 
this narrative work. If Pirandello often transformed his stories into 
dramas and comedies, it was not from any laziness or poverty of 
imagination. It was not because the dialogue and action of these stories 
were already dramatic, it was because they contained the essence of his 


pessimistic philosophy of life and of that psychological relativism which » 


he was to carry to extremes, 


\ 


Resolving an Inner Contradiction 
Pirandello was born in a period of revolt against religious dogma, a 


“period when men were intent on resolving their doubts through science. 


What interested him from the beginning was the urge of the individual 
to face his own personality squarely; to face the changes it suffers 
through the revelations of life, which may come from incidents appar- 
ently unimportant. Pirandello was a Sicilian. He would tell stories 
about the lives of Sicilian shepherds, peasants, and beggars, or about 
petty professional townspeople and minor civil-servants, stories about 
women condemned to a drab domestic life; but he would always manage 
triumphantly to transcend the limits of those narrow little worlds. His 


‘characters usually express a universal problem: that of resolving an 


inner contradiction. In order to clothe such intensely dialectical figures 
in flesh and blood, Pirandello needed a thorough knowledge of all the 
ruin that human passions can: work; he had acquired this knowledge 
through his own intense experience of life and-had learnt to express 
it as an artist. 

There is a moment in all his novels and stories, a moment of crisis, 
when his characters realise that the world is not and can never be as 
it is described and narrowed down by the judgments of others. And 
then the characters begin explaining it to themselves in the light of 
the discovery they have made, pushing it to its logical conclusions, 
whether. these involve action or passive renunciation, theft, flight, 
murder, or suicide. This technique brings Pirandello close to the great 
Russian masters of the end of the nineteenth century; it also springs 
from the impact of such other moral forces as the sense of the funda- 
mental injustice of life; it springs from the knowledge of the evil that 
man does through life and the sense of sin it leaves behind, of how 
illusory love is, and how certain, as time goes on, the lack of under- 
standing between lovers. I would say that the novels and stories written 
before Pirandello’s success as a dramatist are all variations on these 
themes, rather like variations of music. Pirandello is anxious: to find a 
profound motivation for his pessimism, and never tires of showing us 
situations and cases which justify it. Sometimes he seems almost like 
a doctor explaining the results of some particular research to a congress 
of colleagues. Much of this is due to his strong links with French 
realism, which had so much influenced the Sicilian writers before him. 

But in Pirandello’s werk the humble people who are his favourite 
characters are given a chance of becoming individuals; and. of pulling 
themselves out of the human bee-hive. The struggle between the 
absolute and the relative may lead these unloved, these great-hearted 
simpletons, those reasoning fools, to an implacable self-contempt, to 
misery or suicide; yet one might say that they leave the stage and the 
world content and grateful to Pirandello, knowing that he will thereafter 
illuminate their case and make them into distinct and memorable 
personages. Z 

So any provincialism there may be in Pirandello’s novels and stories 
is like the superb provincialism of the painters of the Italian: Rennais- 
sance; a provincialism which came from landscape, milieu, traditions 
working directly on the artist, and which helped him to express himself 

with the confidence of communicating his intention to the. spectator, a 
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The World of Pirandello 


By ARTURO LORIA 


ANY ior that Luigi Pirandello \ was not only a great ~ universal quality which i is lacking in the excessive symbolism of much 


modern art. On the other hand, ever since he began to write, Pirandello 
was convinced that what we know of ourselves is only a small part of 
what we are. Partly under the influence of Alfred Binet’s book, 
Altérations de la Personnalité, he soon set himself to reveal by his art 
whatever lies hidden in our subconscious. Much later, when the success 
of his plays drew general attention to his work, exaggerated attempts 
were made to link his art’with the theories of Freud, and even with the 
French school of ‘ Surrealists’. That such parallels were drawn was 
largely due to the fact that it was just when Freud’s researches were 
in progress that Pirandello was turning his mind to problems important 
to man’s life. But in his work the subconscious is not analysed with a 
view to reaching any scientific conclusion or proof and so finding a cure_ 
for the individual’s ills; the subconscious is expressed, through d.cams 
or other hidden warnings, like a propelling force, and the individual 
who is thus propelled becomes more lively and vital to us as his utter- 
ances evoke echoes of:our subconscious in ourselves; nor, it should 
be added, does the individual in Pirandello’s work ever reach the point 
of expressing himself automatically, in accordance with the dubious 
recipe of the Surrealists. On the contrary: his language is the result of 
constant meditation and continual logical experiment to conquer truth. 
This truth is, unfortunately, only individual. 

, Pirandello starts from an extreme subjective position, and reminds 
us through the voices of his stage characters that our judgments have 
no absolute value. Having insinuated this uncertainty into our minds— 
and our Latin [Italian minds are more disposed to it than English ones 
—he weaves his plot with all its drama, human affliction, and bitter 
irony. Usually, Pirandello creates a situation around which, from various 
moral and emotional causes, arises a conflict of passionate subjective 
judgments. This he develops with great dramatic virtuosity, at the same 
time using the language of stringent and compelling logic. Truth, he 
tells us, is)not exactly the truth of my wife or my brother, or of my 
neighbour or partner in business; therefore it cannot be the truth of 
anyone of the characters on the stage. He confronts us with a truth 
which presents different facets to each one of us, in accordance with 
the great diversity of interest, temperaments, and individual passions 
which modify its tone, form, colour, and emotional importance. If we 
are sincere, we must realise that agreement is not possible, except by 
a kind of practical and resigned conformity to worldly conventions and 
to other social forces in life, such as law, public morality, and so on. 
Usually one character at least in his plays lacks this resignation, and 
comes to act as a deus ex machina, often, in fact, a character who is only 
partially and momentarily made, and, apart from certain premises 
unacceptable to us, can still reason, has rights in these conflicts which 
are apparently equal to our own. In Pirandello’s ‘Henry IV’, for 
instance. This figure is the protagonist of a plot which he himself leads 
to inevitable disaster with a rigour and simplicity which seem to derive 
from Greek tragedy. 


x 


An Artist’s Philosophy 

Of course this dramatic use of psychological relativism between indi- 
viduals is wide open to attack from the angle of that everyday life 
which we see around us, and which does not fit into any rigid schemes 
or mental attitudes arrived at by mechanical logic. But Pirandello is 
an artist, and we do not ask artists to be right about philosophy; we 
ask that their personal philosophy, however mistaken or contradictory, 
should stimulate them to artistic creation, and give their works the 
benefit of high human aspirations and of originality. Pirandello is a real 
master at satisfying such requirements. His imagination, his human 
warmth, and theatrical ability are so strong that he almost always 
conveys a great despairing sense of human destiny. The threads of logic 
which he weaves before our eyes glow with intellectual fire; then, sud- 
denly, as if by some lucky mistake or improvisation by the actor, the 
character who at first lived in dialectical isolation brought about by his 
obsession, takes on flesh and blood—becomes earthy and real through a 
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_ shattering confession of his own confusion, of his own anguish at losing 
the faith in truth which had_ supported him; then the drama carries us 


_ away from the last traces of resistance and doubt. Some of these great 


‘philosophers like it or not’ 


scenes are unforgettable. 

-It was, perhaps, sureness of his own technique and powers of imagina- 
tion—as well as his inborn respect for the- independence of a fiction 
character—that made him write ‘Six Characters in.Search of an 
Author’. We experience in it how words and gestures made up for 
a character furnish him with so many individual and autonomous 


- features that the author is no longer master over his creation. He can 


no longer move in more than one direction without destroying his 
character. And yet life and, therefore, poetry, can intervene and change 
everything, still leaving the character an artistic coherence of his own. 
The demonstration which this play is, has superb moments; it opens 
doors on unexpected corridors, and makes our minds work not as a 
book does but.as at some curious scene from real life. 

The almost scientific. pleasure in demonstration which is so evident 


. in the plays of Pirardello reminds one of Bernard Shaw’s; but Shaw 


drew the material of his drama from the great social problems and 


polemics of the day, and so ran less risk of falling into abstraction. 


But in fifty or a hundred years’ time some of his plays might need a 
historical commentary to explain vanished situations in law, politics, 
and society; this will certainly not be necessary for the plays of 
Pirandello, in which the situations can almost always be reduced to the 
most elementary ones of human life. I would go further and say that 
it is his very tendency, noble and courageous, to turn his back on the 
spectacle of the times which menaces some of Pirandello’s work with 
falling into abstraction. He wanted to avoid what is accidental and 
passing in life; through his characters he wanted to lead us back to the 
essentials of man’s being or not being, or to the problem of being in 
one mode rather than in another. It should be said, finally, that 
Pirandello’s insistence on thumping again and again on these problemis 
of personality had deep roots in his private life, which exercised a great 
influence on the art of his maturity. The morbid jealousy of his wife, 
and her later madness forced him to live in a ‘ Pirandellian’ drama, in 


~ which he felt himself assuming the personality of a Don Juan and a 


liar—very different from his real one. It was an example of continued 
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psychological relativism, both with respect to the image of him which 
his wife was creating, and to the image of her, who was being drawn 
by her illness further and further away from the person she~had 
originally been. It was a book of Federigo Vittore Nardelli’s, an intimate 
friend of Pirandello, which first revealed this martyrdom to the public, 
and we know the revelation was authorised by Pirandello himself after 
his wife had been placed under observation in a nursing home from 
which she was never to return. It then transpired that her insane 
jealousy, with the absurd accusations, the sneers, and rage, had been 
Pirandello’s life for twenty-five years. And when he authorised his 
friend to make the revelation of his private life, it was certainly not 
because his fame had affected his sense of discretion; it was because 
his long family tragedy had become an obsession to him, material 
for public confession, a confession stemming from a moralist’s urge to 
show others what adventures of the spirit life can hold for us, not only 
on the stage. 

It will be’ readily understood how his family tragedy, which he 
cautiously analysed a number of times in stories and plays, led his art 
to be tormented, over-subtle, rarefied; but it was an art which also 
corresponds admirably to a period—the period between the two wars— 


in which a deluded, discouraged humanity, incapable of finding any_ 


support in religious dogma, was moving supine towards the loss of 
individual liberty. Pirandello centred all his doubts on the individual 
and analysed the contradictory world of the inner being; thus he took 
the side of the individual when authoritarianism was at its height. 

We must acknowledge that since him the European theatre has pro- 
duced nothing really outstanding, apart from the works of some French 
Existentialists; but the Existentialists owe a great deal to Pirandello 
and to his crowded gallery-of people who are tortured in mind and 
conscience; because they realise that the differences between them and 
their fellow men, whose chill and anguish they so intensely feel, are 
based on the eternal and immutable operation of circumstances. His 
influence, direct or indirect, has been and still is great; we can see it 
at work-every day in stories, novels, plays, and films, if we care to look. 
His plays passed like meteors; they are now once more honoured in 
Italy and elsewhere. It is to be hoped that this return of interest will 
also bring about a wider knowledge of his narrative work. 

—Third Programme 
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Ortega y Gasset and Modern a Thought-Il 


By F. C. COPLESTON, 


N one of his books Salvador de Madariaga says: ‘ At bottom, 
thought in ‘the Spaniard is controlled by the life-stream or, to use 
an expression which Unamuno made famous, by the “sense of 
life’ ’. The truth of this observation would scarcely be. obvious if 
one tried to apply it to the great Spanish scholastics like Francisco 
Suarez. For in their case the movement of thought was controlled and 


canalised by Catholic theology and by a long philosophical tradition. 


But if one looks outside the field of scholasticism one certainly finds 
thinkers in whom the Spanish individualism and the Spanish devotion 
to the idea of the concrete individual break through and express them- 
selves. This was clearly the case with Miguel de Unamuno, who died 
in 1937. One may say, it is true, that he belonged to the spiritual 
company of men like Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, or the Russian Shestov, 
in whom subjectivity.and passion were dominant features. But, at the 
same time, there was something specifically Spanish about him. I do 
not mean to suggest that his philosophy is typical of Spanish philosophy 
in general; but he has said himself in one place: ‘I have tried in these 
essays to show'the soul of a Spaniard, and in it the Spanish soul ’. 


According to Unamuno, philosophy must start with the concrete 


man. ‘ This concrete man of flesh and bone’, he says, ‘is the subject 
and also the supreme object of all philosophy, whether certain self-styled 
It is only to be expected, then, that he 
would concern himself with what are sometimes called ‘human 
problems ’. He had no leaning towards the construction of a supposedly 
impersonal system. ‘ Our philosophy ’, he says, ‘ that is, our manner of 
understanding or not understanding the world and life, grows out of 
our feeling for life itself. And, like all feeling, it has subconscious or 
unconscious roots’. It might be objected, I suppose, that if this line of 


thought is followed out, one gets literature or poetry. But an accusation 
of this kind would not have worried Unamuno. ‘ Our gift’, he says of 
the Spaniards, ‘is above all a literary. gift. Here everything, philosophy 
included, is turned into literature’. Part of his meaning, I think, was 


‘that the typical Spanish philosopher, as Unamuno saw him, deals with 


personal problems of such a kind that they are best presented in a rather 
different form from that of the abstract and academic philosophical 
treatise. Certainly his own work, The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and 
Peoples, does not bear much resemblance to Sudrez’ tomes on meta- 
physics or to Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason. And one may recall 
that Unamuno, like some of the existentialists, wrote stories. 

The human problem to which Unamuno devoted sustained attention 
was the problem of immortality. Like Spinoza, he found in man a 
fundamental instinct or impulse of self-conservation; but, unlike 
Spinoza, he was passionately concerned with the subject of personal 
immortality. In fact, he made of this problem the central problem of 
philosophy; and to it he subordinated all other problems. The intellec- 
tualist attitude of a Hegel, with his preoccupation with the universal 
and his comparative indifference to the individual person, was quite 
foreign to Unamuno’s mind and sensibility. But it is the precise 
position adopted by Unamuno in regard to this problem which is 
characteristic and revealing, rather than the mere fact that he discussed 
the problem. He speaks on the one hand of man’s passionate desire 
for eternal life. This desire springs from the impulse of life itself and 
the man in whom it is not present is hardly a living man. O8 the other 
hand, reason gives us no ground for believing in personal immortality, 
even though it cannot disprove it. Unamuno even goes so far as to 
say that ‘ reason is the enemy of life ’ The life-impulse may, of course, 
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dominate over the intelligence; and then we get the acceptance of bad 
_ reasons for accepting what the heart desires. But reason itself destroys 


these deceptions. But the characteristic point about Unamuno’s attitude 
is this. He will not relinquish or turn his back on the desire of the 
heart: to do so would be treason to the man of flesh and blood. On the 


— other hand, he will not try to evade the demands of the critical intelli- 


gence. The struggle between heart and intelligence is the very life of 
man.' The conflict is the tragedy of human existence; but it isa tragedy 
which must be affirmed and assumed. In answer to the objection that 
he is a man of contradiction, a man who says one thing with the heart 
and the contrary with the head and who makes of this conflict his life, 


- Unamuno answers: ‘It is precisely the contradiction which unifies my 


life . . . it is the conflict itse’f, it is the very passionate uncertainty, 
which unifies my action and makes me live and work’. One can under- 


__ stand his profound sympathy with the figure cf Don Quixote, whom he 


evea called ‘ the Spanish Christ’. 


Inseparable from a Catholic Background 

No one would call Unamuno ar orthodox Catholic; but his thought 
is unintelligible apart from his Catholic background. He brings to one’s 
mind the tortured landscape of Castile, the land of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross, greatest of mystical writers. Indeed, he went so far as 
to say that ‘if we have any Spanish metaphysics it is mysticism, and 
mysticism is imaginative and affective metaphysics’. As a historical 


judgment either about Spanish philosophy or about mysticism this may 


well be inaccurate; but it illustrates the personal-attitude of Unamuno: 
A very different figure is Ortega y Gasset, the dominant influence in 
the intellectual life of modern Spain. He is, indeed, a philosopher by 


profession; and for many years he lectured in the University of Madrid’ 


as professor of metaphysics. He has also taken a leading part in making 


known in Spain the thought of foreign philosophers, especially German,’ 


thus helping to bridge the gap which had for some time separated 
Spain’s philosophic life from that of Europe at large. Though a pro- 
fessional philosopher he is a man of wide interests and outstanding 


literary gifts. But behind and informing his varied literary work is a 


; 


philosophy, even if he has not yet presented it in a systematic work of 
the classical type. I said that Ortega is a very different figure from 
Unamuno. His writings certainly do not give that impression of passion 
and of concentrated attention on a restricted field which one gets from 
the writings of Unamuno. Yet in Ortega’s philosophy the idea of life 
plays a fundamental role, though the word takes on a wider meaning 


‘than it does with Unamuno. Philosophy, says Ortega, is concerned with 
- “radical reality *. By radical reality he means the reality in which all 


other things become real for us, and in which their reality is thus in a 
sense grounded. This radical or primary réality is life; and life in this 
connection means myself in a situation, in a set of circumstances. Man 
finds himself in a situation, this situation including the physical world, 
the social world, the historic past, his physiological and psychological 
make-up. But man’s interpretation of himself and of the world, his 
construction of ‘reality’ in another sense of the word, is secondary to 
the primal reality. To discover this radical reality we have, as it were, 


~ to go behind the isolated ego or self of the idealists. and behind the 


empirical things of the realists. The consciousness of the self as an 
ego and the division of external reality into empirical objects is 
secondary to the primary given. 

This theme of man as a historic being, of man in a historic situation, 
has obvious affinities with existentialism. Indeed, existentialism 
has exercised some influence in Spain. Unamuno was influenced by 


Kierkegaard; and there are analyses in the writings of Zubiri—a living 


philosopher whose name is unknown here—which put one in mind of 
Heidegger. But though it is interesting to observe the affinities between 
‘existentialism and various aspects of Ortega’s philosophy, it would be a 
mistake to think that his philosophy is a kind of patchwork of opinions 
borrowed from existentialism, the life-philosophies, and pragmatism. 


< Julian Marias, who is probably the foremost among the younger 


G 
} 
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philosophers of Spain, has maintained that it was not necessary to 
introduce existentialism into Spain because it was already there, rooted 
in a characteristic Spanish reaction to life. In any case, it is only to be 
expected that in the philosophic thought of Ortega, who is so much 
alive to the general movement of thought in Europe and to the spiritual 
situation of modern man, one should find lines of reflection which have 


affinities with analogous lines of reflection in other countries. Moreover, 
as Mr. Alan Pryce-Jonés reminded us*, Ortega anticipated some of the 


positions reached by philosophers like Heidegger. 


Man finds himself, then, in a situation. And the situation in which I 
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find myself offers me various possibilities of choice. To live is to choose 
among these possibilities, and I cannot but choose. The decision, says 
Ortega in his work Concerning Galileo, ‘ canrot be transferred; nobody 
can take my place in the task of deciding myself, of deciding my life’. 
But in order to choose in the face of a situation we have to understand 


-the situation. We do not live in order to reason; but because we live we 


must reason. Now the situation which I have to understand includes the 
physical world, the social world, and the historic past. To understand 
or to interpret the situation is, then, to form a philosophy. It is the 
very exigencies of life which create philosophies. Philosophy is rooted 
in life: it is the product of what Ortega calls ‘ vital reason’ or historic 
reason, man’s-rational effort to gain certainty for his life. 

But though philosophy involves a striving after certainty, no man can 
attain to an absolute standpoint, for the simple reason that he is not 
the Absolute. Spinoza’s viewpoint of eternity is a fictitious and purely 
abstract viewpoint, which no human being can attain. Every philosophy 
is a perspective, the interpretation of the world from the viewpoint of 
a particular vital centre. ‘Two men’, says Ortega, ‘look at the same 
landscape from distinct points of view. Nevertheless it is not the same 
thing which they see’. He does not say that the two men create the 
landscape by looking at it: nor does he suggest that there is no reality 
transcending my interpretation of it. But he does say that my ‘ reality ’, 
so to speak, or my interpretation of reality is my interpretation, if, that 
is to say, it is the authentic result of my own effort to attain certainty 
and not merely a set of passively-received opinions. Ortega is not, of 
course, propounding a superficially pragmatic attitude to philosophy. 
He is not suggesting that we should patch together a philosophy which, 
we hope, will prove suitable for practigal purposes. He envisages a 
perfectly honest and sincere attempt to interpret reality. But he thinks 
that this interpretation, if authentic, will grow, as it were, out of man’s 
confrontation with his historic situation. Not only each individual but 
also each cultural epoch and each generation has its own vocation, its 
own historic mission; and it has to become conscious of this in the 
light of its concrete situation. The trouble with western man, living in a 
transitional epoch, is that he has no clear ideal or philosophy answering 
to the vital needs of the situation. The nations of Europe, for example, 
no longer consist of societies doing things together in view of a common 
end or ideal. Hence it is very difficult for them to unite except on a 
tenaporary pragmatic basis. As Ortega has for long been an advocate of 
united Europe one can see here an instance of the connection between 
his philosophical and his political ideas. 


Julian Marias : 
My aim in this talk has been descriptive. I did not set out with th 
intention of recommending the conceptions of philosophy which I have 
described; nor did I set out to criticise them. I have tried to keep my 
own convictions out of the picture. Ortega has, indeed, been sharply 
criticised in Spain, one of the main contentions of his critics being that 
his ‘ perspectivism ’ is equivalent to relativism, in spite of the fact that 
Ortega has explicitly rejected a purely relativist view of truth. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that he has found a warm defender in 
his disciple Julian Marias, who is a convinced Catholic..The latter 
points out, for instance, that to say with Ortega that God is real for me 
in proportion as He enters into my life is not at all the same thing as 
saying that God exists only for man. To me, at least, the interesting 
point about the present situation in Spanish philosophy is not simply 
the extent to-which a thinker like Marias has been influenced by Ortega 
but also his conscious attempt to create a philosophy which will be truly 
Spanish, in line with the traditions of the nation, and at the same time 
truly modern. Men like Marias realise very well the fact which has 
been realised elsewhere, namely that for modern man the very nature 


and functioa of philosophy have become a problem. Zubiri, who has ~ 


acknowledged a debt to Ortega, and to whom Marias has in turn 
acknowledged a debt, remarks in one of his writings that ‘ the problem 
of the philosophy of today can be reduced, fundamentally, to the very 
problem of philosophising; it is philosophy as a problem’. 

The trouble with philosophic archaism is that it is blind to the fact 
that we are bound to philosophise in the light of the present situation. 


As Ortega says, we are not the Absolute or God. It seems to me, at any — 


rate, that the renewal of Spanish philosophy will come, if it does come, 
from the thinkers who can speak to modern man with a sympathetic 
understanding of the situation of modern man. Men like Marias are not 
uprooted intellectuals at loggerheads with all tradition; they are men of 
deep faith; but they are also men for whom philosophic insight did not 
cease to exist some centuries ago.—Third Programme 


See . ‘ *In a talk printed in THE LisTENER, November 22 
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Sir Christopher Wren and His Times 


By GEOFFREY WEBB 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN was a man of science before he 
was an architect. Mr. Dutton in his new book* is content to 
call Wren an architectural genius. He does it several times and 
in his first paragraph he refers to him as ‘ The architectural 


: genius who dominated the scene for all but the first and the last few 


years’ of the period from the Restoration to the end of George I’s 
reign. Genius and domination are rather vague terms, and we know 
enough about Wren’s many-sided - 
activities, and there are enough works 
surviving even now for us to be able 
to look a little closer into the matter. 
That Wren was the greatest man 
who has ever practised architecture 
in this country admits, I think, of 
no doubt: and as he occupied the 
leading official position in the archi- 
tectural profession for many years 
when opportunities were plentiful, it 
would be surprising indeed if he 
were not a very influential architect; 
but that he dominated his contem- 
poraries in the way Michelangelo 
did or that his great qualities as an 
architect were possible of assimila- 
tion by his contemporaries seems 
unlikely in itself and hardly borne 
out by the facts. 

Lord Burlington and William 
Kent, men of great quality indeed 
but of nothing like the intellectual 
stature of Wren, came much nearer 
to dominating the taste of this 
country in the generation after 
Wren’s death than Sir Christopher 
Wren ever did. The very qualities of 
Wren’s mind, which gaye to some of 
his architecture its claim to rank with 
the very best, are too subtle and 
remote from the average to impose 
themselves on the common clay of 
men who build even good buildings. 

The most fascinating aspects of the study of Wren’s architectural 
career seem to me to be the evidences that appear in his earlier work 
of a new type of mind applying itself to the problems of architecture 
as these presented themselves to him, and rather later in his life the 
relation of his mature style to the great ‘ International Baroque ’ move- 
ment which affected all Europe in his time. The first of those aspé&cts 
shows itself in the early City churches, notably St. Mary-le-Bow, St. 
Stephen Walbrook, and some others, many of them, alas, only present 
to us now in drawings and photographs. The outstanding characteristic 
of the City church designs has always been recognised as their extra- 
ordinary ingenuity in obtaining interesting and satisfactory shapes from 
difficult and confined sites, but it is more than that: the mind whose 
main scientific achievement has been claimed to be ‘ his beautiful geo- 
metrical method for one of the steps in the graphical determination of a 
comet’s path’, has applied itself to the imaginative handling of archi- 
tectural space and the results are remarkable. St. Stephen Walbrook is 
the best known and perhaps the outstanding example; but two of the 
most intriguing were St. Antholin and St. Benet Fink in which he was 
experimenting with elliptical dome shapes. Both were destroyed in the 
nineteenth century and it is worth mentioning that one of the few 
remaining examples, St. Anne and St. Agnes, is at this moment under 
threat of destruction from the ecclesiastical authorities. unless the public 
rouse themselves and save their spiritual leaders from the reproaches 
of posterity. 

The second aspect of Wren’ s career, his relation to the international 


The Pierce bust of Christopher Wren in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Baroque movement, is a matter of such designs as Greenwich Hospital, 
especially the Painted Hall with its dome and vestibule, and the later 
stages of St. Paul’s, the dome in its final form and the whole treatment 


of the western parts of the church. Wren’s mature work is always 


intellectually interesting and has a certain well-bred quality, and the 
standard of craftsmanship he could command was generatly high, but 
these works go far beyond the sort of ordered decency that these phrases 


imply and become great imaginative ~ 


architecture. In the later St. Paul’s 
work and in some of the late spires, 


union of what Wren would have 
called geometrical and customary 
beauty which he could hardly have 


which his opportunities then hardly 
gave him scope. It is one of the most 
important factors in Wren’s develop- — 
ment.as an architect that, except for 
_ the Sheldonian and Trinity College 


for anything but church design until 


at Windsor, the most ambitious 
II’s time, were given to his colleague, 
Hugh May, to design and carry out, 
and May’s work at Windsor was the 
first serious attempt in England to 


the grand manner in which architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting were 
ordered so as to produce’a concerted 
effect. Wren’s first essays in this kind 
seem to have been in the 1680s for 


were destroyed in the fire at the end 


of his are the interiors at Hampton 


Court and Kensington, and the Great Hall at Greenwich, and of these — 


only Greenwich is on the scale of the France of Louis XIV. 

If one is seeking for evidence of the influence of Wren it is to be 
expected in the work of Nicholas Hawksmoor who was associated 
with Wren from 1697 when he came to the office as a lad of eighteen 
until his master’s death in 1723. Hawksmoor’s mature buildings are 
highly individual and very unlike Wren’s, but there is in them a passion 
for the geometry of architecture which must surely derive from his years 
of association with the great.man. There is also an- eloquence in 
Hawksmoor’s architecture and a romantic excitement about the High 
Roman manner, meaning by that the monumental qualities of the great 
Imperial architecture of ‘antiquity, which is quite unlike Wren. 
Hawksmoor, of course, must have had a strong natural bent, and the 
years of association with one whom Sir Isaac Newton described as one 
of the three ‘who are beyond comparison with the leading geometors 
of this age’ can only have served to strengthen and make articulate his 
appetite for what we should nowadays call the abstract qualities of 
architecture. Here is the true heir of the genius of Wren in its archi- 
tectural form. Such a succession can only be very rare and there was 
no other. Hawksmcor has little or none of the graciousness and 
geniality of the best of Wren. His architecture is severe, almost gloomy 
at times, but he is nevertheless the true successor of a man who is 

only typical of his age in that he is the only example of an architect 
who was also a leader among the men who have changed AE oa 


life of the world. 


* The Age of Wren. By Ralph Dutton. Batsford, 42s. 


for example St. Bride’s, there is a. 


Library, he had no real opportunity _ 


he had been Surveyor General for ~ 
more than ten years. The great works ~ 


design a set of Baroque interiors in 


Charles II in his later life and for : 
James II, and béing all at Whitehall _ - 


of the century. Now all that we have’ 


attained in his earlier days, and for 


building for the Crown in Charles 
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The Letters of Private Wheeler: 1809- 
4 1828. Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
i Michael Joseph. 18s. 

_ THE ARMIES OF THE PENINSULA were a forcing- 

house of change in the British military tradition. 

“New ways of war, whose seeds had fallen in the 

North American campaign, thrust their way into 
+ being through the old forms. Within the frame- 

~ work of the old barbarous disciplines new human 
_ relations began to appear, the be ginnings of that 

intelligent comradeship which today is the unique 
and greatest asset of the British Army. 
a The change in spirit was made possible, in 
“part by the personalities of Wellington and like- 
- minded commanders, in part by the appearance 
~in the ranks of a new kind of soldier; not the 
- outcast or adventurer of the eighteenth century, 
but a citizen volunteer who believed that his 
- country was threatened by foreign despotism. 
In 1809 the Sist Foot (now the King’s Own 
- Yorkshire Light Infantry) embarked for service 
in the Peninsula. It comprised nearly 900 
~men, 650 of whom were new _ volunteers. 
s Typical among them was Private William 
3 _ Wheeler, aged twenty-four, who had enlisted 
_in a county militia and transferred almost 
immediately to the Regulars for overseas 
_ service. Their adventures are recorded in the 
series of letters from Wheeler to his parents 
_ which form the volume under review. After 
= four years in the Peninsula the remnant of these- 
eager young volunteers came home. ‘. . . At this 
BR ctace I embarked with about nine hundred of 
my comrades, Where are they now? I could not 
muster one company of the whole number’. 
P Bur seven months later the reformed battalion 
- janded at Ostend for the Waterloo canipaiyn 
and the resilient Wheeler writes ‘. good 
3g ~ quarters, plenty of good grub,- ~gin and tobacco, 
and as the Flemish man says, “all for nix”’ 

Despite the rigours of war and the persisting 

_brutalities of the old system, which he records 
_ frequently and bitterly, Wheeler loved Army life 
and stayed on till 1828 to enjoy all the pleasures 
of peace-time garrison service in the Mediter- 
ranean. His letters are a delight to read. Fresh, 
- vigorous, observant, they reveal him—as those 
- who knew Flanders in 1915 or 1945 will already 
_ have recognised from the foregoing quotation— 
_as, the prototype, already fully formed, of the 
modern British soldier. He loves the sight of 

“strange lands and can catch in an artless para- 

“graph the beauty of the Ebro valley, but he 

_never loses his insularity. The Portuguese are 

“an ignorant, superstitious, priest-ridden, dirty, 
- lousy set of poor Devils’, and their streets ‘ are 

crowded with half starved dogs, fat Priests and 
| lousy people. The dogs should all be destroyed, 
the able-bodied Priests drafted into the Army, 
half the remainder should be made to keep the 
city clean, and the remainder if they did not 
“inculcate ihe necessity of personal cleanliness 
ishould be hanged ’. 

In battle he- witnesses unmoved every kind of 
horror and frenzy; afterwards he goes on solemn - 
and well-behaved sightseeing tours. Great occa- 
sions leave him.unmoved. The most memorable 
experience during the entry into Madrid was 
| “to be kissed by the men. What made it still 

‘worse, their breath was so highly seasoned with 
, garlick, then their huge moustaches still stiffened 
| with sweat, dust and snuff, it was like having a 
_hair broom pushed into ones face that had been 

daubed into a dirty gutter’. The enemy 
~ Napoleons ‘ properly named the Great’ and the 
ally, Louis XVIII is ‘an old bloated poltroon ... 
His pottle bellied Majesty .. . Old Bungy Louis’. 
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His favourite officers are the magnificent 
eccentrics, a breed amply represented in 
Wellington’s armies and not lacking since. 
Wheeler’s own Colonel Mainwaring was one of 
these, and the book would be well worth reading 
for his portrait.alone. The battle episodes are 
unemotionally set down but all the rnore vivid 
for that. Wheeler’s account of the storming of 
Fort San Cristoval is unforgettable. Even more 
moving and characteristic, however, than any 
battle scene is the. description cf Wheeler and 
his comrades slogging across Portugal, tired, 
thirsty, suffocated by heat and dust, giving the 
last of their meagre rations away to the starving 
women and children who lined the road, until 

‘not a biscuit was now to be found in the 
regiment ”. 

Captain Liddell Hart is to be thanked for 
having edited these valuable letters, and for the 
parenthetical commentary with which he fills 
in the historical background. 


The Trail of an Artist-Naturalist 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 


It will probably come as a surprise to many 
readers that Ernest Thompson Seton is still alive, 
at the age of ninety-two, living in Seton Castle, 
Seton Village, in New Mexico. He has not 
written any of his incomparable animal stories 
for. many years, but now appears his extra- 
ordinary autobiography, in which he has thrown 
his mind back seventy years to see with wonder- 
ful clarity. the strange world in which he was 
brought up. His family emigrated to Canada 
when he was a baby and he lived his first years 
in a log cabin, the youngest child of fourteen, 
devoted to his mother but instinctively dis- 
trusting his father. Even through seventy years 
he cannot write without emotion of the day his 
father produced an account book in which he 
showed him exactly how many dollars had been 
spent on him since his birth, and told him that 
he must now begin to pay it all back. He had 
been: to England to study art and lived on bread 
and butter and white beans for two years. Now 


he bought some chickens and went west into” 


the pioneer country to find his fortune, and for 
a year lived precariously and studied the wild 
life, constantly. going for long treks alone 


‘through miles of lonely country. 


It is not easy to discover precisely from this 
book what was the elemental attraction for him 
of the wilds and wild life. There is no sugges- 
tion that he had, like Thoreau, any true mystique 
of Nature; he did not worship her but merely 


found that he had, in the spring of every year,— 


to give up what he was doing and go west once 
more. He had a simple mind, the whole 
book proclaims it—perhaps the simple oneness 
with nature which Rousseau was far too sophisti- 
cated to approach, which Thoreau only achieved 
by the conscious abnegation of most of what 


-he knew. Seton rarely becomes poetical about 


nature; he will dissect a dog to study its 
anatomy and has no conscience about shooting; 
whereas Thoreau would touch none of the wild 
life: round .Walden Pond—although there was 
the day when he felt an immense desire to 
clutch at a woodchuck and devour it raw. 

After he began to find a name as a nature 
writer and artist Seton went to Paris to study 
art at Jullians. His chapters on his Paris life 
make odd reading—the world of Trilby written 
by a very old man reviving his memories of a 
place where he felt quite out of his element. 
Unfortunately the autobiography ends before 


> 
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1910, but no doubt the unique part of Mr. 
Seton’s life was his lonely youth and his self- 
education in the wilds. 

The book is illustrated with many drawings 
and sketches by Mr. Seton. It is a pity that the 
publishers could not have designed the book 
to give them a better chance—and that they 
should have made it so unattractive typo- 
graphically. 


After All: The Autobiography of Sir 
‘Norman Angell. 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


The remarkable career of Sir Norman Angell 
falls into three or four stages which, while fitting 
into. each other easily enough, are full of striking 
contrasts. He was born seventy-seven years ago in 
Lincolnshire. His schools were in. France and 
Geneva, and he was a busy journalist by his six- 
teenth year. Having no desire for the university, 
he went out to California at eighteen, thus start- 
ing a seven-year course of pionzering—as farm 
hand, cowboy, haulage conrtactor, and builder of 
his own house. Strange though it may seem, it 
was the rawness of the west that forced him to 
think about the latent peril of war. Meeting the 
storm of Anglophobia caused. by the Venezuela 
frontier incident, he was horrified by the riot of 
bitter fantasies about Britain among a people 
whose ignorance was without bound. 

The course of Norman Angell’s life-work was 
determined by his early French training. Back in 
Paris when the passions of the Dreyfus affair 
were at white heat, he became editor of 
Galignani’s Messenger, that strange necessity of 
the continental English, and soon found that 
the moribund paper was on his hands. Alfred 
then planning the Paris Daily 
Mail, refused to save it but wanted its able young 
director as manager of his new daily. 

Northcliffe and his Paris ‘lieutenant, poles 
apart in opinion and aims, were on terms of 
cordial friendship, and their connection lasted 
ten years. Until the coming of war in 1914 
Norman Angell was welcomed by the group of 
editors and politicians who gathered in the 
Chief’s country houses, and in the meantime his 
famous book was making its way in all directions 
through a score of languages. The Great Illusion 
is a small masterpiece of seminal thought and 
shining lucidity. We may well wonder how its 
utterly plain English could have been misread. 
And yet it was destined to a fate more singular 
and perverse than that of any other piece of 
writing in the past half-century. Five years in 
advance of the crash its author predicted the war 
and its character, together with the ruin of 
Europe. But this notable prescience did not ‘suffice 
to protect him. For at least thirty years thereafter 
he was cited, mostly with contempt, as the man 
who had been so insane as to proclaim that a war 
between the Powers was no longer possible, -or 
alternatively, that if fighting should begin it 
must be swiftly halted by the exhaustion of 
money—upon which topic, by the way, there 
was not one word in the book. 

The Great Illusion made its mark upon en- 
lightened minds in every quarter of the globe. 
It was used as the basis of discussion by count- 
less groups. A research foundation for the 
furtherance of its philosophy.was formed and 


-placed under the direction of that afterwards 


admired broadcaster, John Hilton. All such 
efforts, however, as we know, carry no weight at 
all when Great Powers are plunging towards dis- 
aster. During the four years of the first war 
Norman Angell worked, not seldom in serious 
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danger, along with a small company of men and 
women who were labouring upon the prelimin- 
aries of a new kind of peace. He was among the 
first to devise a framework for the League of 
Nations, and was able to influence, though not 
by direct personal contact, the mind of President 
Wilson. After the Versailles Treaty was signed 
his closest associates, unavoidably, were of the 
Left; he found it impossible to avoid member- 
ship of the Labour Party, and for two years he 
held a seat in Parliament. The debate with him- 
self upon whether this turn to the Left was 
right or wise makes a chapter of especial interest. 
In due course he resumed his independence, 
with manifest relief. Throughout the twenty 
years between the wars he co-operated with like- 
minded groups in every land, being governed by 
the conviction that world peace is in- ~ 
divisible and can be secured only by 
means of a system of security made 
wholly collective. 

His gift for exposition is unexcelled; 
and it may be claimed for Norman 
Angell that no political thinker of our 
time has a deeper sense of the irrational 
forces that sway mankind. Nor has any 
contemporary measured more closely the 
bearing of those’ forces upon the policy 
of governments and the decisions of 
national leaders. It is doubtless because 
of this realisation that his own principle 
and method have never varied. He be- 
lieves in the duty of all men in public 
life to'rely upon knowledge, intelligence, 
and persuasion. From the days of his 
first renown his writings and platform 
addresses have made a continuous appeal 
to a large public in America, with the 
result that the latter portion of his life 
has been divided almost equally between 
his own country and the United States. 
Honours have fallen to him, happily not 
too late, and he notes in passing that his 
knighthood twenty years ago brought 
him more letters of congratulation than 
did the award of the Nobel peace prize. 
In addition to its delightful narrative of 
early adventure and endurance, After All 
is a record of battles, remembered in 
tranquillity and without a tinge of 
malice. It is composed in a generous 
spirit and written with a pen that 
younger practitioners may envy. 


Shropshire: a Shell Guide. By 
John Piper and John Betjeman. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Strange indeed is the guidebook market. Pen- 
guin’s have a series called ‘Penguin Guides’, 
and now they have started on a second undec 
the name ‘ The Buildings of England’, so that 
you can buy a county like Cornwall in two 
different treatments coming from the same pub- 
lisher. The ‘ Little Guides ’—still the mainstay 
of the architectural traveller—started at Methuen’s 
and are now a joint enterprise of theirs and 
Batsford’s. The Shell Guides started with the 
Architectural Press, took a holiday with 
Batsford’s and are now Faber’s. Mr. John 
Betjeman has been their editor from the be- 
ginning, and Mr. John Piper was the author of 
Oxfordshire. ; 

The two names appear again together on the 
first Shell Guide to be issued since the war, in 
spite of the fact that the same two authors and 
editors are responsible for the first two of yet 
another series begun only a few years ago by 
John Murray’s—a series so good that one must 
hope the return of the Shell Guides does not 
mean its demise, On the other hand the return 
of the Shells as such is most warmly to be 
welcomed. They are far and away the most 
pleasurable county guides in England—not as 
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informative, it is true, as ‘The Buildings .of 
England’, nor as profusely illustrated as the 
Murray guides—but unmatched as an all-round 
book-making job, from the end-papers to pretty 
well every illustration and the capricious choice 
of type-faces. The typography is 
clearly in that tradition which Mr. Betjeman 
established over fifteen years ago, when he was 
for a time an editor of The Architectural 
Review. The text of the Shropshire guide is 
completely one with the typography and the 
pictures, just as capricious, just as personal, 
and just as valuable. 

The authors state on the first page of their 
text: ‘The general scheme of this book is to 


describe the colour, surroundings and buildings - 
of every village in the county ’. This they do and 


Chancel arch corbel (fourteenth century) from Chetton Church 
From ‘ Shropshire: a Shell Guide’ 


do it clearly in that order, as befits the collabora- 
tion of a painter and a poet. Thus for Buildwas 
Abbey they say: 

Buildwas Abbey is very much preserved now. 
Iron railings, mowings and rollings of grass by 
the Office of Works: caretaker and turnstile. Only 
with difficulty can one see it as did the aquatint 
engravers, as a picturesque ruin, the. picture of 
decay. It is now a picture of nothing but arrested 
decay. = 


‘The Buildings of England’ would no doubt 
speak of the Cistercian plan, the un-Cistercian 
scalloped capitals and the exceptionally early 
pointed arches. The ‘ Little Guide’ tells you that 
“at the Suppression of Religious Houses there 
were 12 monks here, and the annual income was 
L110, 19s, 3d’ (and then gives you a page of 
somewhat uncritical architectural description). 
Similarly at Much Wenlock no more of 
architectural detail is mentioned in the Shell 
Guide than the carvings on the well in the 
cloister and the intersected arches of the chapter 
house wall—not much for the most important 
medieval building in the county.~Again, at St. 
Mary, Shrewsbury, architecture is confined- to 
‘Norman, E.E., Dec., and Perp. features” which 


indeed _ 
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helps nobody. On the other hand this architec- 
tural brevity is not a characteristic of the whole 
book. The Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital at 
Shrewsbury by Alfred Waterhouse (1881) is 
illustrated; so is the cast iron Perp. tracery of 
about 1800 at St. Alkmund, and such things as 


. a naively painted ceiling in a village church of 


1672, a two-decker ‘pulpit, and, box pews. It is 
a highly unconventional choice, worth exactly as 
much as one is ready to trust the authors. And. 
they can be trusted. They take no archaeological 
values for granted. They rather look for them- 


_ selves and then describe in their sketchy, incisive 


way what they have seen. 

Indeed, every page of the book contains little 
surprises, bits which no other guide would 
include+-whether for lack of interest in odd 
_incident gr for Jack of interest in 
Victoriana—and precise, evocative 
descriptions. One cannot imagine any. 
traveller who would not be the richer 
for accepting Messrs. Piper and Bet- 
jeman as his guides, even if, for safety’s 
sake, he has the ‘Litt'e Guide’ in his 
pocket as well. 


The Estate of Man 
By Michael Roberts. 
Faber. 15s. : 


- In this incomplete study, edited by his 
widow, Michael Roberts attempted to 
construct a balance sheet for mankind— 
to estimate the existing and probable 
future physical resources (food, forests, 
power) of the world and to consider how 
far these are likely to be adequate if 
population growth in a large part of 
the world remains uncontrolled. Other 
such attempts have been made during 
the recent past—they are part of our 
Malthusian heritage—but few have been 
so wide in scope. For the interest of 
Roberts’ study is greatly increased. by its 
consideration of the resources of human 
ability and of the needs for ‘ top-layer” 
intelligence, especially in relation to the 
increasing complexity of society, in-- 
evitable if, with continued population’ 
growth, levels of living are to be raised. : 
A precarious balance emerges. Roberts’ 
believes that the earth is unlikely to be 
able to feed more than 3,000 million 
inhabitants (as compared with about 
2;400 million at present) and the final 
question for him is how to achieve 
stability and balance with the least 
painful forms of struggle. 
- But it is difficult to accept the message in the 

way it is stated in Roberts’ book. For one thing, 

these broad estimates of the past expansion of 
food supply and of reserves of fuel are too in- 
sensitive and unspecific to serve as useful 
indicators of future developments. One might 
as well consider world population growth in 
terms of figures of crude natural increase, with- 
out studying in detail the trends of marriage, 
fertility and mortality, and the factors affecting 
those trends. It is only by examining specific 
problems in the various countries that the possi- 
bilities can be fully envisaged. Thus in looking 


at the possibilities of expanded food production - 


in India, it is essential to remember that a large 
part of the organic fertiliser of that country is 
now burned as fuel, and to take into account not 
only the effect on productivity of the wider use 
of chemical fertilisers, but also of the planting 
of local belts of woods to provide alternative 


sources of fuel. 


Secondly, surveys of this kind, wide in scope 
but compressed in space, are too dependent upon 
the more generally known or accepted ‘ facts’ 
of a particular moment. Had the book been 
written before the war, the possibilities of atomic 
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EVAN ESAR & NICOLAS BENTLEY. 


The Dictionary of 
Humorous Quotations 


“Wisecracks galore!" — Sunday Times 
12s. 6d. net 


GORDON ANTHONY'S 
Alicia Markova 


With 53 Camera Studies—3 in colour. 
15s. net 
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Margot Fonteyn 


With 60 Camera Studies. 15s. net 


CLIFFORD BAX’S 


Some I Knew Well 


Illustrated Memories. 15s. net 


GUY MORRISON'S 


We Shared an Island 


A South Seas Adventure. 10s. 6d. net 


. 


GEORGIE HENSCHEL’S 
Book of the 
Well-Dressed Woman 


Especially for ’teen-agers. 8s. 6d. net 


HIRAM BINGHAM’S 


Lost City of the Incas 


South American exploration. 21s. net 


Illustrated. 


ANDREW BUCHANAN'S 


The Film in Education 


Illustrated. 


The authoritative guide, 
25s. net 


* B. N. LANGDON-DAVIES’S 
The Practice of 
Bookselling 
18s. net 
BENDICK & SWIFT 


Television Works 
Like This 


Illustrated. For ‘teen-agers. 8s. 6d. net 


GEOFFREY TREASE __ 


Enjoying Books 


A vivid guide, for 12-17 yéars. 8s, 6d. net 


a | 
‘ eS 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd. 
38 William IV St., London, W.€.2. 


* Obtainable through any bookseller. 


» 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL 
LIFE AND THOUGHT 


NEW SERIES: EDITED BY DAVID KNOWLES 


The Abbey & Bishopric of Ely 
' BDWARD MILLER 


The social history ‘of an ecclesiastical estate from the 


tenth to the early fourteenth century, 


25s. net 


Tavistock Abbey 


H. P. R, FINBERG 


A study in the social history of Devon. 


7 ~~ 


255. net 


is 


The Origins of 
European Thought 
; R. B. ONIANS 


An attempt to reconstruct the fundamental ideas about 
man and the universe which lie behind Greek philo- 


sophy and so behind European thought. 


45s, net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


eS 
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ANOTHER* BOOK 
OU CANE BUY... 


... the FOLIO'SOCIETY. edition -of 
LHEB-- REIGNS-OF. NERO;> a 
fascinating contemporary account of 
political intrigue, court scandal and 
military history in an age notorious for 
its licence and cruelty. Not for sale— 
it is being produced by the Society for 
presentation to all its members. 
By joining the FOLIO SOCIETY you can 
build up a collection of the great books 
of world literature, specially printed 
and bound, and illustrated by well- 
known artists, at a cost which is little 
above that of ordinary editions. 
*Our last Members’ Presentation 
Volume was heavily over-subscribed, 
but we can now offer a few vacancies 
for the coming series. 

For illustrated prospectus giving full 

details hand coupen below to 
bookseller. In difficulty 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY 
10 Ryder Street, S.W.1 


your 
post to: 


Please send me free the new 
Folio Socicty Prospectus, 


(Block Letters 
ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| NCB VER os ats envi ts vache okay aha casniensaes 
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FABER BOOKS 


& Henry Irving 
: LAURENCE IRVING 
Book Society Alternative Choice 


“The best biography I have read 
“for years. The author makes 
Irving live and die before our 
ep eyes. —Beverley Baxter: Evening 
i> Standard. ‘ Will no doubt become 
ua the standard biography of the 
= greatest actor of modern times”— 
wp Evening News. 

With 92 illustrations. 


50/- 


The Faber Book of 
Modern Verse 


@ Anne Ridler has enlarged this 
=> most influential of all collections 
% of modern poetry * and brought it 
fA up to date. 

i Edited by Michael Roberts. 12/6 


B The Art of 

i Wyndham Lewis 

edited by C. HANDLEY-READ 
i The first monograph on the great 


7 painter and writer. 
With 53 pilates, 4 in colour. 42/- 


wy tertile Image 

PAUL NASH 
Paul Nash took these remarkable 
i» photographs to assist him when 
\ painting. ‘The results are works 
& of art in their own right.—Daily 
& Mail. Edited by Margaret Nash. 
> With 65 photographs. 30/- 


+ Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


# Goes Abroad 
FRANKLIN WHITE 


This intimate record of the 
recent tour of Canada and the 
i U.S.A. was written by one of the 
@ dancers. and photographed by 
> another. ‘No more entrancing 
behind-the-scenes picture of the 
a Sadler’s Wells Ballet has been 
f painted.—Manchester Eve. News. 
With 136 photographs. 25/- 


> Moira Shearer 
PIGEON CROWLE 


® An enlarged and _ up-to-date 
m® edition of this beautiful study, in- 
& cluding many new illustrations. 

{ Ready 7 December 

With 47 pages of photographs. 25/- 


7 The Human Element 

WY in Bridge 

B EASLEY BLACKWOOD 
: The inyentor of the famous 
t Blackwood convention tells you 


> how to play people as well as cards. 
With card-hands. 12/6 


Cooking from Seratch 
KATHLEEN LE RICHE — 


The witty, illuminating account 
of hew a complete tyro trans- 
formed herself into a Cordon 
Blue! ‘One of the most unusual 
cookery books I have read. , .. 
answers all those cookery ques- 
tions you’ve hated to ask because 
i you felt you ought to know.— 
\ Daily Graphic. 21/-" 
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Penguin 
Book 
Exhibition 
from Tuesday 
20 November 
to Saturday 


8 December 
at 


mythical~and frivolous young lady—is 
one of the outstanding factual books to | 
come our way. Miss Carson reveals the 
deeps of the sea in all the complexity 

id excitement of its mystery with a 
most vivid precision. This remarkable 
and. authoritative book is published by 
The -House of Staples and may be 
obtained from us at 13/3 post free. 


‘It is not often that a 


reviewer has the chance 


to salute such real talent. 
Miss Barker’s book is the 


best piece of new writing, 


by RacHEL L. CarsoN—unlike — this A. L. Barker 
that | have read for a 


great many months.’ 
New Statesman. 12s. 6d. 


13 Portman Square, W1 = 


(behind Selfridge’s) 


¢ 


Incidentally if your Christmas Shopping 
leads you to the West End, pay us a 
visit in Charing Cross Road. You. will 
find our large but discriminating show 
of books and Christmas Cards will solve 
a great many of your problems at a very 
reasonable cost. 3 


-- JOHN 
WEBSTER 
Clifford Leech 


Open daily 
except Sunday 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE 


() 
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Edward Alleard 
Single-Handed 


A valuable critical study 
by the Lecturerat Durham 


University. 6s. — 


Ltd. booksellers of 


94 CHARING Cross Roap WC2 


fe) | 
oa NOVELETTE 
WITH OTHER 
The Sea Around Us | Ca 


BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


There 


Letters from | 


Passage I$ |) America 
“He has no small adventure to b iu ALISTAIR COOKE 12/6 
relate. But what was hardly to e er s 
be expected was that he should The Magic of my 
tellthe great tale so charmingly.” reading Youth ARTHUR 
~The ee ae A}) CALDER-MARSHALL 12/6 
Illustrated. Os..6d. 
for them Elephant Bill 
J. H. WILLIAMS 
Pierre Fisson Lifemanship 
SPEER Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Aunts, Guardians, STPL EEN 2OLLES w8 
‘ id 7 
Grandparents and Godparents can gain " Food for Pleasure 
F 1 > a : ‘ 
TRIUMPEEANT peace and goodwill by making a present to a RAO i Fie 
ae aca ie particular’ boy or girl of a subscription 
remarkably good documen- to Collins Magazine. : { 
tary of modern motor-racing, mips eames Tree ae 12/6 
admirably translated. The back- Send a postcard TO-DAY for prospectus to be 
ground, and backroom boys of Dept. ‘X’, COLLINS MAGAZINE, 14 St. James's Here’s England ar 
racing are presented in a most Place, London, S.W.1, or place an order with your i 
authentic fashion.”—Autosport. bookseller or newsagent. McKENNEY & BRANSTEN 
ee ak ater ot The Sixth Column 
4 ? 
COLLINS maguzine PETER FLEMING 9, 


PUTNAM 
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HART-DAVIS_ 


power aerate ee been taken into account 
at all. Even now it is scarcely likely that the 
extended implications can-be allowed for. More- 
over, even the much more efficient use of more 
normal types of fuel—a possibility which is now 
fully practicable—would considerably alter at 
least the short-term significance of Roberts’ 
estimates. Similarly, no account has been taken 
of new types of food production—for example, 
the transformation of algae into foods of high 
protein content. 

The effect of dependence upon the ‘ facts’ of 
the moment is also evident in the analysis of 


to the discussion of the possible decline of 
intelligence and cites Cattell and Osborn. Yet 
even before the publication of The Estate of 
Man, the Scottish inquiry of 1947, the compar- 
able inquiries of Emmett in England, and. the 
repeat study by Cattell himself, had already 
_shown—whatever the implications may be—no 
apparent fall in the Intelligence Quotient. 

Roberts had too little time left to him 

seriously to revise his chapters on human re- 
“sources and relationships, and this is noticeable 
both in the facts selected and:in the way the 
‘case is argued. On the question of racial differ- 
ences in intelligence, for example, a rather one- 
sided view is given, and there are no references 
,to the work of Klineberg, though he has done a 
‘great deal to bring objectivity into an area 
‘Tiddled with prejudice. 

At the same time, the case is, so to speak, 
‘argued i in anger at, rather than with understand- 
“ing of, the history of mankind, Hence the refer- 
ences to ‘millions of dull-witted machine- 

_minders, film fans and dog-race addicts’, and to 
___:*sub-normal workers’ who are likely to ‘ insist 
more and more loudly on their right to live as 
‘parasites on the rest of the community ’. Hence, 
+too, the fact that, at least at one point, Roberts 
seems to regard the increasing attempts to con- 


ia 
© 


NS 


about with nature’, though in urging the need 
‘for a new balance between population and 
resources, he must clearly have envisaged still 
“more ‘ monkeying about’ with nature. All this is 
unfortunate, for the basic questions with which 
The Estate of Man is concerned are of the 
= greatest importance. Perhaps it was largely a 
| ‘question of time. If the manuscript could have 
been put aside and reviewed later, and the first 
hot anger replaced by a more dispassionate and 
detailed elaboration, Roberts would have pro- 
duced a less irritated and far more helpful study. 


Castlereagh. By Ione Leigh. Collins. 21s. 
Certainly there is room for a good biography 
of Lord Castlereagh. To some extent Mrs. 
Leigh’s readable study fills the gap. For the 
tastes of afew, the book will be too gossipy, 
with insufficient details about Castlereagh as a 
Conservative leader and as the very skilful 
manager of a somewhat turbulent House of 
Commons. There are also an irritating number 
- of slips—especially sprinkled in the biblio- 
graphy. Occasionally Mrs. Leigh is carried away 
into the realms of fancy—notably when she 


describes George IV acting as a bandmaster at . 


fe the Pavilion ‘in full Field-Marshal’s uniform’. 

She is wrong in thinking that Queen Victoria’s 

~~ father had ‘innumerable bastards’ and it was 

Lord Granville, not Lord Grenville, whom 

Bellingham intended to assassinate. But within 

these limitations she has written a clear and 

attractive study, focusing her readers’ attention 

on Castlereagh as a human being and on those 

good qualities which even his enémies applauded. 

After his suicide Brougham wrote to his friend 

Creevey ‘Put all their other men together in 

one scale, and poor Castlereagh in the other— 

_ single, he plainly weighed them down. He was 
a gentleman, and the only one amongst them’. 


the resources of human ability. Roberts refers. 


trol the environment as so much “‘ monkeying 


WHE LISTENER - 
Possibly the most effective part of this book 
is the account of the earlier life of the states- 
man—for the average reader has perhaps little 
knowledge of him before his clash with Canning 
in the governments of Portland and Perceval. 
He really made his mark as Acting Chief Secre- 
tary in Ireland; his term of office covered the 
period of Lord Edward FitzGerald’s rebellion, 
and it was perhaps with this part of his career 
-in mind that G. K. Chesterton wrote of him 
as ‘one of those rare men known to humanity 
who seem to have been famous only in being 
infamous’. The London mob who greeted him 
with cries of ‘ B’oody Castlereagh’ and insu'ted 
his coffin at the funeral, and the poet Shelley, 
would certainly have agreed with this judg- 


ment, but at Dublin he seems to have acted. 


reasonably and without undue _ harshness. 


Mrs. Leigh has delved ‘¢arefully into all the 


circumstances leading up to his suicide. In this, 
the personality of his wife would seem to have 
played a part. “She was a deeply affectionate 
wife, not perhaps of any. decided intelligence, 
somewhat jealous and too anxious to be always 
with her husband. Shortly before Castlereagh’s 
end. she was involved in a court ftracasserie, 
which led to a squabble with Lady Conyngham 


and the disfavour of the King. Lord Castle- _ 


reagh’s brother said that ‘ his wife worried him 
ceaselessly and that their nights were spent in 
quarrelling ’. This, coupled with the fatigues of 
a heavy parliarnentary session, caused the col- 
lapse of his mind. He finally broke down during 
a private audience with the King who, after 
Castlereagh had explained that he was a fugitive 
accused of unnatural crimes, burst out laughing 
and said ‘You’re raving’. Yet the King did 
more than any of Castlereagh’s political asso- 
Ciates to see that he was properly cared for. The 
whole of the poignant end to the statesman’s 
life is told with great restraint and dignity. 


Thought in Twentieth Century English 
Poetry. By Raymond Tschumi. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


In an age in which science and philosophy, freed 
from religious authority, bring about ‘a frag- 
mentation of knowledge’, the poets, contends 
the author of these essays, has assumed a new 
responsibility; he has become the articulator of 
our lives and times, suggesting harmonies and 
cohesions amid the discordant complexity of 
twentieth-century living. To his aid he has called 
five modern poets—Yeats, Edwin Muir, T. S. 
Eliot, Herbert Read and C. Day Lewis—to 
whom he devotes a chapter apiece, and in a 
quick survey of ‘Other Poets’ he glances also 
at ‘A.E’, W. J. Turner, the American John 
Robinson Jeffers, D. H. Lawrence, Robert 
Graves, Stephen Spender and W. H. Auden. 
The poet as critic, the poet as thinker: those 
are the lines along which Mr. Tschumi’s thesis 
runs. Every poem contains an ‘idea’, but the 
poems which come nearest to perfection are 
those in which the thought and the expression 
of it. are indistinguishable: abstract thought 
may be a source of emotion and a creative 
function approaching metaphysics (what Herbert 
Read called ‘ felt thought’); and it is when poets 


rise above mere didacticism that they achieve 


their finest effects. Unlike-the philosopher, the 
poet is subjective in his examination—he draws 
no line between empiricism and idealism. Yeats, 


for example, expounded a whole system of: 


thought in A Vision, wherein the world, or 
existence, is conceived as a cycle of recurring 
states of mind, with the body, or matter, or 
fate, as mere projections. Edwin Muir’s thought 
processes are less explicit, but, as shown in 
detail here, they do follow well defined themes: 
the ambiguity of Time, a preoccupation with 
Destiny, the promise of Reconciliation—life with 
death, man with God—leading to eternal peace. 
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Despite his worldliness, his grief and his 
broken images, T. S. Eliot shares a faith which 
has for long lent strength and consistency to 
his work. Man is helpless without God, say the 
poems; and it is their essential passion, not their 
philosophy, which gives them such dramatic life. 
Herbert Read, with ‘his insistence that the laws 
of nature and of art Are one and the same, 
typifies the modern view that individual percep- 
tion is a sufficient basis for knowledge: 

Beauty has no other reason 
than the eye can indicate; 
Only the miraculous conception 
ne is immaculate. 

C. Day Lewis, by the same analysis, contributes 
to his age a predominantly lyrical awareness of 
the “here and now’, while at the same time 
believing in another, transcendental reality, all 
the more fervently since he turned away from 


“communism. His conclusions, like those of the 


other important poets examined here, are in the 
end reassuring, his beliefs unpretentious : 

For the heart, magnanimity; for the mind, good 

sense; 

For the soul, a natural piety; for fate, 

A stoic’s bending steel, 

Mr. Tschumi has taken a brave theme and he 
sticks to it with tenacious scholarship. His book 
is not for a wide public, perhaps, for he: pre- 
supposes a certain knowledge of the poets under 
discussion and deals in close argument; but he 
does suggest new.attitudes towards modern verse 
and the emergence of a new ‘metaphysical’ 
movement: in reaction against what Yeats called 
‘man’s passivity before a mechanised nature’. 


a 


Experiment in Freedom. By F. O. C. 
Clarke. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


In the House of Commons cloakroom ‘ loops of 
tape still hang for the Members’ swords’. Thus 
graphically Mr. Clarke illustrates our respect for 
tradition to the American audience before whom 
last year he delivered these lectures on ‘ British 
Political and Social Trends’. But he adds that 
“when we go abroad’ our domestic swords are 
“even more carefully put away’. Perhaps it is 
this English desire to avoid disputation before 
the foreigner (but are Americans foreigners?) 
which accounts for the slight touch of compla- 
cency in this otherwise admirable little sketch. 
In 250 pages Mr. Clarke contrives to cover an 
enormous field—our party system, custom and 
character, broadcasting and the press, planning 
and the Welfare State, the Commonwealth, and 
finally, foreign policy. But perhaps inevitably 
some salient difficulties tend to get flattened out 
in the rush. It is right to stress to Americans 
how little separates the main political parties in 
Britain, and also to stress the good-humoured 
acceptance by the majority of the social revolu- 
tion. But that is not the whole story. The resi- 
dual difficulties matter profoundly and should 
not be understated, least of all to Americans. 

The need for compression is probably respon- 
sible for the occasional inaccuracies. It is mis- 
leading to say that inability to pay a doctor was 
the reason why, before the National Health 
Service, infant mortality was lower in prosperous 
than in poorer districts—ignoring the effects of 
housing, food and conditions of work. Again, 
Mr. Clarke, though he makes much of the 
opposition ‘from the doctors’ to what in fact 
were details, nowhere mentions that the initial 
impetus to a comprehensive health service came 
from the profession itself, On a more homely 
level, it is equally misleading to say that in 
Britain bacon is short “unless you are lucky 
enough to own a pig’. Mere ownership of a 
pig does not entitle you to bacon. You have 


“also to find most of the animal’s food and tend 


and-feed it personally for a specified period— 
as Mr. Clarke would soon have found out if he 
had ever attempted this complicated enterprise. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comn.ents on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


° 


TELEVISION 
Too Many Cooks 


Is 1T ANY PART of a critic’s duty to call out, like 
an old-fashioned nanny: ‘No, no, Master 
Television! Don’t do that; it’s too difficult for 
you! ’? The child can only learn by experiment; 
all the same one doesn’t want it to break its neck. 
A kind pat on the back for what was in fact 
utter chaos, if aspiring chaos, experimental chaos, 
may, one feels, save some brave spirit from 
throwing himself off the heights of the Ally 
Pally. But does buttering up the well-meant 
disaster ever really get us much further? (It got 
us, among other things, the Sadler’s Wells ballet, 
now a world beater, if that is worth recalling.) 
At least such words of praise must not crowd 
out the necessary compliment offered to the easy, 
obvious ‘natural’ success; something which 
would have been a joy in any case whether tele- 
vision happened to be there to see it or not; 
something like Elisabeth Schumann’ singing 
Brahms and Wolf. 

‘May I trespass on my colleague’s ground here? 
He will forgive me perhaps, knowing he has the 
advantage of me—it being a case, increasingly, 
of Pound wise, myself foolish. While half-baked 
art is a calamity (my general menu), half-baked 
actualities (sometimes his fare) are true enough 
to life as we see it, neither steadily nor whole. 
Mme. Schumann, in ‘Speaking Personally’, 
also sang; she offered us the cream of fifty years 
of calculated artistry. All television had to do 
was to provide a lampshade in the background, 
try to keep still, and act as a conduit for a minor 
miracle. As far as vision was involved, it demon- 
strated what Mme. Schumann wished us to 
observe, 7.e., that lieder singing should properly 
involve an art of facial expression as well as a 
merely audible art. Singing is an expression of 
the personality in a way no other sort of music- 
making can ever be, and to receive upon one’s 
hearth the apparently undiminished impact of a 
superlative artist in this fashion was to make one 
doubly impatient of the other ninety-nine 
occasions when television thrusts before us some- 
thing which is the outcome only of a false and 
nervous personality, trying to project with 
stuttering. insincere, imperfect artistry, words 


Scene from “ Apples in Eden’, on November 18, with (left to right): 
Horton as Lillian Lowery, Barbara Murray as Margaret Morgan, and Robert 
Ayres as William W. Hampton 


and thoughts in which no one, not even their 
author, believes; the condition, I hate to say it, 


of half the plays, monologues, or personal . 


efforts to amuse, which come my way. 

This goes, I fear, for most of the funny fel- 
lows. They lack confidence, and well they may, 
in view of their material. The personality 
comedian is nearly always, on television, a mild 
embarrassment; he comes too close and is seen 
through too easily. One admires the tireless antics 


of say Messrs. Jewel and Warriss, but that is 


something different from enjpying them. On the 
whole in such programmes it is those with a 
special safe little skill of their own, the jugglers, 
the smirking ballerinas, the tontsy who assists 
the conjuror, who come out of it best. 
Certainly ‘ La Belle Héléne’ was an ill-advised 


‘La Belle Héléne’, televised on November 25, with 
Gerald Davies as Paris, Barbara Rawson as Helen, 
and Edmund Donlevy as Calchas 


Helen 


7. 


experiment. It is true that I cannot recall a 
revival of an Offenbach operetta which did not 
make heavy weather of the Meilhac and Halévy 
part of it in English translation. Apart from its 
marvellously gay music, ‘La Belle Héléne’ was 
dear to Parisians of 1860 because it mocked poor 
Berlioz’ “Les Troyens’. As few televiewers, could 
be expected to see that point and as many of 
them had probably never heard of Troy town, as 
opposed ‘to Toytown, much licence was to be 
expected. But even if one was prepared to put 
up with a lot for the sake of Offenbach’s tunes, 
the occasion was most kindly to be described as 
an over-ambitious muddle. oi 

Towards the end, things got under way. The 
Jong shots were best. One doesn’t want one’s 
nose rubbed in opera, or even operetta. One takes 
back seats for the local operatic society’s yearly 
‘do’. (which this recalled so often). The speed 
and light, shallow timbre of French voices were 
sadly missed, save possibly in the case of 
Gertrude Holt. A failure? I hate to use the 
word about anything so well intended. Such 
experiments must be made if ever television is 
to be ready to take on the Savoy Operas when 
they come out of copyright. But let us record 
that four-and-a-half minutes of Elisabeth 
Schumann, sams camera angles or dressing up, 
packed -twice the musical punch of this extended 
evening of fumbling gaiety. 

Another such case: that of-Lance Sieveking’s 
earnestly experimental treatment of his excellent 
tale ‘ Fomb with a View ’. Here was an effort to 
treat television as a special medium, combining 
the actual impact of a stage production and the 
narrative fluidity and freedom of the cinema 
screen. The result, now receding as a distant 
blur in memory, was at the time highly incon- 
venient, protracted, and, I suppose one should 
add, worth trying. All the same, I suspect that 
we must give the higher marks to ‘ Apples in 
Eden’, Eric Fawcett’s production, safely peram- 
bulating between the bath and the bedroom of 
an American bachelor’s exceptionally flat -flat.- 
This was like one of those quota quickies which 
did the prestige of our cinema so much harm 
in the ’thirties, but it succeeded because it never 
tried to do anything it couldn’t manage. (Even 
so, it apparently proved too much for the Watch 


“A Tomb with a View’, with Richard Goolden as ex-Inspector Renishaw, 
André Van Gyseghem as Fabian Cloudesley, Robert Brown as Alec Larch, 
and (seated) Elwyn Brooke-Jones as Walter Cream 
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oadnee arb ine that to the pure all things 


are suspect.) ; 

The children saw a version of ‘ Rumpel- 
stiltskin’ which failed to get the best out of that 
rewarding story. The puppet was a poor realisa- 
tion’ of the eponymous gnome; and the excite- 
ment of the tale was muffed away. Thursday’s 
production was simply unready. At one point 
a stage hand wandered about the scene blotting 
out the view with his back and ducking around 
to shut one of those television stage doors which 
simply cannot stay closed for ten seconds with- 
out yawning open. The yawning is infectious. 
Children who are blind to the wires in ‘ Peter 
Pan’ are merciless critics of that sort of thing. 
Better have a talented aunt to read them the 
story, if all this cooking up. only produces such 
thin and tasteless gruel. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
~ Never-Never Lands 


On THE WHOLE, ’The Winter’s Tale’, Shake- 
speare’s strange Janus-play of storm and shine, 
loses very little on the air, It is easier, if the 


' people are unseen, to accept the sudden yellow- 


_ character, no doubt), 


_ gen’’men to bear with him. 


fever jealousy of Leontes. We are free also to 
create the Great Bear on the Bohemian shore, 
and at-the end of the piece we have not to peer 
at the statuesque Hermione, wondering how 
long she will keep up and why Leontes has not 


“noticed her blinking. These matters are managed 


very well in a current stage production; but it 
was agreeable, in last’ Sunday’s Third Pro- 
gramme revival, to use our own imaginations. 
Radio allows us also to concentrate on the first- 
act complexity of that corded, knotted verse, 
Stephen Murray knew how to speak it as a 
Leontes who was clearly running a temperature. 
Later, the actor’s weighted voice enforced belief 


“in. the passage of sixteen repentant years (and 


they would have had to be repentant indeed, 
with Paulina on bristling guard). Fay Compton’s 
Paulina was masterful without © shrillness; 
Elspeth March made Hermione both royal and 
gentle; and the Antigonus (Cecil Trouncer) re- 
vealed again—as Sir Lewis Casson has shown in 
the theatre—that there is more in this small part 
than years of ‘utility’ performance have led 
us to credit. 

Certainly there was more in it on Sunday than 
we had ever heard before. E. A: Harding, who 
arranged ‘and produced the version, permitted 
the Ghost of Antigonus to deliver the lines for 
Time that bridge that awkward gulf. This was 
not too alarming—we might have had the ghost 
of the Bear—but ‘elsewhere I felt like murmur- 
ing, “How now! Interjections? ? Thus we over- 
heard Hermione saying to Polixenes, Come, tell 
me further of my lord *. Mamillius exclaimed (in 
‘I want no new prince! ’ 
And did not Flofrizel ‘cut in with a ‘ Sweet 
Perdita! ’ during.the first few Jines of the flower- 
speech? Except for these superfluous snatches of 
collaboration, the revival took a straight course: 
it was swiftly ordered, better for once in the 
Never-Never land of Sicilia than in its rather 
self-conscious treatment of la vie de Boheme. 
The Autolycus seemed to be a commonplace 
rogue without the man’s jack-in-the-box spring. 
Once back in Sicilia, all moved serenely towards 


the restoration of Hermione and general forgive- 


ness. 

Vic Oliver, it in his own way, can also take us 
to unpath’d waters, undream’d shores. In 
‘Oliver Again’ (Light) nothing goes well with 
him: As he says, people laugh at him and every- 
thing he does. He is a man much misused, 


~ though ready to do his best and, in his furry, 


husky, pleading voice, to ask the ladies and 


the second movement from Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony ’, he begs coaxingly, ‘and I hepe you 


discussions, with the case of scripted wv, 


‘I will play you. 
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will join in the chorus’. No luck there; and he 
is just as unlucky as an amateur actor and a 
reporter. Grief stalks him. ‘I wish I’d brought 
the mantelpiece ’, he moans. ‘ I’ve left my money 
on it’. Never mind; he will be purring with the 
same glum enthusiasm next week. He is helped 
in this world of jabberwocky by the darting 
attack of Daphne Anderson. Here is a genuine 
comedienne: ungallantly, the script-writers leave 
her to make her own effects. 

So to the Never-Never land of ‘ Retreat From 
Moscow’, a Third Programme feature that has 
nothing to do with Napoleon. Its sub-title is 
“Major Cudlipp’s' Other Island’. Honor Tracy 
explains in it what happens: when English 
refugees go to Eire in search of cheazer staffs, 
gracious living, Celtic twilight, and other 
amenities familiar to the daarlin’ people. Blithely, 
farcically, the programme shoots the rapids of 
the Blarney River. It is far from subtle; but in 
performance, thanks to those peat-smoked 
voices, to the twitter of Diana Maddox (sound- 
ing oddly like Joyce Grenfell) as a soulful young 
woman cabined in Connemara, and to Carleton 
Hobbs’ incredulous woe as Major Cudlipp of 
Ballyboreen, the excursion was never less than 
cheerful. 

‘Black -Chiffon’ (Home), Lesley Storm’s 
closely-wrought theatre-piece about a woman 
driven to shoplifting by a psychological upset, 
came confidently to the air, Gladys Young in 
command. Although it might be tempting to call 
this an emanation from the Never-Never, the 
author 4s uncomfortably plausible—and the 
scéne is Chelsea. 

i. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Freedom of Speech 


I REMARKED RECENTLY that it is impossible for 
the critic to pronounce judgment once for all 
in the case of straight talk v. feature programme 
because this.is a matter not of kind but of 
quality, and so each broadcast must stand on its 
own merits. It is the same, when we come to 
un~ 
scripted. If the discussion is unscripted some 
debaters are embarrassed by. the presence of the 
microphone while others—I could mention some 
well-known names—are so. fascinated by it that 
they buttonhole “the thing and tell\it, what little 
they have to tell, three times over, which is’re- 
grettable because the best brains are not always 
at the service of the readiest tongues. In a 
scripted debate, on the other hand, an excellent 
conversationalist may be a bad actor and con- 
sequently may too obviously read his. script. 

In last -wéek’s ‘ Taking Stock’ the ideal was 
achieved, by which I mean that it was impossible 
to discover whether the discussion was scripted 
or unscripted. It sounded too sociable and spon- 
taneous to be scripted, too clear, orderly and 
unhesitating to be unscripted. The question dis- 
cussed—‘ Does the Two-Party System Produce 
Stalemate? ’"—is an important one, but to me, I 
must confess, of an all but unbearable boredom. 
But the four debaters expressed themselves so 
clearly and sounded so free and easy that, say 


* what they might, I got considerable pleasure out 


of listening to them, All the same, it would be 
ridiculous to assert that manner alone is enough. 
It may suffice for fifteen minutes but not forty- 
five. In the long run matter matters: if it didn’t, 
I would certainly not have switched off this 
admirable discussion fifteen minutes before it 
ended. 

My response to two other broadcasts was the 
opposite of this. The matter in both of them 
interested me greatly; bat in one case the manner 
somewhat handicapped my interest, in the other 
it defeated it. The English in which Arturo 
Loria’s talk on Pirandello was written was un- 
exceptionable, but the English in which he 
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delivered it was such that my attention was 
wholly absorbed (not always successfully) in 
catching the words and phrases, with the un- 
fortunate result that when his talk ended I was 
left with only the vaguest notion, now totally 
evaporated, of what he had said about Pirandello. 

The case of Yvette Guyot is far from being 
as bad as that. Her command of English is 
remarkable, her written style is not merely un- 
exceptionable, it is lively, witty and highly 
entertaining, and her selection of her material 
and the use she makes of it are worthy of a 
cordon bleu. To add to these qualities, her 
English accent has an originality and piquancy 
denied to the native Englishwoman. But it is 
here precisely that the English listener is at a 
disadvantage, for now and then a_rush of elo- 
quence impels her into an incoherence which 
Teaves at least one Englishman a long Way 
behind her. Are these tantalising moments due, 
perhaps, to insufficient rehearsal? 

None of the difficulties I have described beset 
the listener to the final programme of ‘ The Irish 
Storyteller ’. To be told a story is, for most of us, 
our earliest contact with art; consequently when 
Professor Delargy and his various storytellers 
have got to work in this delightful series they 
have found us in that state of open-mouthed 
receptivity best seen in a nestful of young birds. 
When one has got back into that innocent mood 
almost anything will do. Some of last week’s 
stories were so simple as to be all but pointless, 
but that didn’t matter at all. Simple or elaborate 
they appeal to something deep. in our human 
nature; their farm and symbolism enchant us, 
and we sit with open beaks and gratefully 
swallow what is dropped into them. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
New Halls and New Music 


THE FREE TRADE HALL, Manchester’s meeting- 
place for politics and music, has risen from its 
ashes, been royally opened, and received ‘its 
baptism of music from four famous erchestras 
led by the native Hallé. Since this column is 
concerned with sound and not with sight, I 
may pass thankfully over the subject of the hall’s 
interior aspect. Acoustically it proved to be 
excellent, giving sharp, clear detail without so 
much of the hardness which is a handicap to 
the Royal Festival Hall. I heard the opening 
concert on the Saturday night and as much 
of it as was broadcast on the following evening. 
Unfortunately the. broadcast omitted the best 
of it—the Hallé’s performance under Barbirolli 
of Berlioz’? ‘ Fantastic Symphony’ with full 
complement of drums and brass, yet without a 
trace, of blatancy. anywhere, except in the in- 
evitably blatant finale. 

This splendid performance gave us the mea- 
sure of both hall and orchestra better than the 
‘Meistersinger ’ Overture, played with rather too 
ponderous a solemnity (in honour of Richter 2), 
or Walton’s. Viola Concerto, in which William 
Primrose played the solo most competent:y but 
without the final touch of fire. Walton, by the 
way, provided the great climax of another royal 
occasion later in the week, when Liverpool held 
up its head in London’s new hall. 

From new buildings we may turn to new 
music, of which the week afforded an unusually 
rich sample. The monthly programme of that 
name redeemed its reputation after October’s 
lapse (I. take Mr. Frank’s word for it) with 
Hanns Jelinek’s Four Toccatas for pianoferte 
and a String Quartet by Iain Hamilton. The 
toccatas were most brilliantly played by Lionel 
Salter, and though they were said to be com- 
posed on twelve-tone principles, they were for 
the most part quite intelligible. Their ingenuities, 
which included every kind of crab except the 
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You can’t 
make 
friends 
with a robot 


SCIENTISTS have invented highly ingenious 
Mechanical men which can work out sums, cross a floor 
without bumping into furniture and answer questions 
almost as knowledgeably as Professor Brogan. Neverthe- 
less, most of us would rather have real human beings as 
companions in our daily lives. 
It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a feel anda 
character all its own. No matter how it is sawn, catved & 
planed, it remains somehow alive. You can make Sriends 


with it. 


Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional 


_ purposes wherever they can. The difficulty, these days, is 


in knowing what timbers are available and in what quan- 
tity. A card to the Timber Development Association will 
bring you details of many excellent woods which have 
recently come into the market. 
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dressed variéty, as usual eluded the ear, though 
no doubt they would enchant the eye of the 
score-reader with their cryptograms. The first, 
which might have been a piece of late Liszt 
and so vindicated those who claim Liszt as the 
prophet of twelve-tonalism, and the last seemed 
to me the best. The ‘ Toccata funtbre’ seeméd 
a contradiction in terms; for surely the essence 
of the toccata is its rapidity and deftness. 
Hamilton’s quartet is an admi-:ab'y written 
work, always keeping within the limits of the 
true ‘string-quartet style. The ideas are interest- 
: ing and sometimes ingenious a3; well (for in- 
_ stance, in the brilliant Scherzo), even if they 
_ have not quite enough individuality and distinc- 
tion to move one to cry ‘ Hats off! ’ The work 
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was well played by the New London Quartet. 

The most exciting quartet-playing of the week 
came from the ensemble led by. Rudolf Koeckert, 
who introduced a work by the Argentinian 
composer, Ginastera. If the writing here exem- 
plified what I mean by not keeping within the 
limits of quartet-style, some at least of the trans- 
gressions were justified by the effect produced 
and had precedent in Bartok’s quartets. .This 
was certainly a brilliant, if not a very important, 
composition. What was important was the mag- 
nificent playing of the Koeckert Quartet. After 
the timid and tentative bowing we usually hear 
nowadays, how heartening it was to hear the 
fism attack of these players and their solid, 
well-balanced tone. 
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I suppose Verdi’s ‘ Oberto’ counts as ‘new’ 
to the extent of not having been heard before. 
Mr. White records no performance of it in 
England, and I do not think I am rash in 
stating that it has not been broadcast here before. 
Despite the rubbishy libretto, it was worth 
having for the sake of its frequent promise of 
greater things and occasional real achievements, 
as in the second scene of Act I and in most of 
the music of Cuniza This part was originally 
sung by a Miss Shaw, who at once acquainted 
English musicians with young Verdi’s name, 
and on this occasion by Elena Nicolai. Both 
she and Tancredi Pasero (in the name-part) sang 
finely. 

DYNELEY HuSSEY 


Wellesz and the Austrian Symphonic Tradition 


= * RAHMS and Bruckner were considered 
: late starters, when they approached the 
: formidable task of writing their first 
a symphonies at’ the mature age of forty. 
_ Their courageous achievement tend; to lose some 
of its significance if compared with the spiritual 
fortitude of Egon Wellesz, who completed his 
First Symphony, Op. 62, on‘January 1, 1946, 
a short time after celebrating his sixtieth birth- 
day. Since that date he has produced two more 
symphonies (Op. 65 in 1948, and Op. 68 in 
1950) and is at present engaged on the first draft 
of a Fourth, Op. 70. The phenomenon of a 
true symphonist emerging only on the 
threshold of his seventh decade is rare enough 
to warrant discussion. It becomes of even 
greater psychological interest when it appears 
_as a veritable rediscovery of classical sonata- 
style, as in Wellesz’ case, who has interlaced 
his four symphonies with a series of string 
quartets (Nos. 5, 6 and 7, composed in 1943, 
1947 and 1948) and an Octet for winds and 
strings, Op. 67, completed in 1949. This recent 
chamber music of his -bears a close relation to 
the symphonies, engaged, as it is, on the same 
problem of integrating the sonata-structure of 
classical conception into the musical orbit of 

a considerably augmented tonal scheme. 

The revival of classical sonata and symphony, 
as exemplified in these recent compositions by 
Wellesz (all of them adhering more or less 
strictly to the cyclic plan of four contrasting 

“ movements) is all the more remarkable, as it 
_. happens in’ the later stage of a composer’s career, 
determined by the development of the contem- 
porary musical theatre more than by anything 
else. In the list of Wellesz’ compositions operas 
and ballets take pride of place, the latter inspired 

by the Subtle barbarism of the early Stravinsky, 
the former a logical product: of Wellesz’, the 
musical scholar’s li’e-long preoccupation with 
the opera of the early Baroque»period. It was in 
the furnace of modern operatic enterprise that 
Wellesz’ personal style matured. His operas on 
classical subjects, such as ‘ Alkestis’ (1924) and 
‘Bacchae’ (1931), occupy an honourable place 
next to the later operas of Richard Strauss, them- 
selves so significantly fertilised by the models 

of Lully, Gluck and Mozart. Surprisingly 

- enough Wellesz managed to steer clear of sonata 
and symphony—the traditional forms of the 
Austrian musician—throughout his formative 
years, spent in Vienna (the city of his birth) first 

as a private pupil of Arnold Schonberg, later as 

' a prominent member of Vienna University. With 
- the exception of four early string quartets (Op. 
. 14, 20, 25, 28), written between 1913 and 1918, 
one of them even labelled ‘ atonal’ and all of a 
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decidedly experimental character, he avoided the 
instrumental sonata. 

In these years Wellesz’ music reflects the vio- 
lent cross-currents of style prominent in modern 
anusic after 1918, absorbing in turn elements of 
impressionism and of polytonality. The passage 
of years, accompanied by a process of stylistic 
clarification, resulted at last in a style of—so to 
speak—tonality regained and in a technique of 
flexible polyphony which could stand up to a 
supreme test. It only needed a shattering per- 
sonal experience to infuse a new creative impulse 
with a force of inevitability. That experience was 
close at hand, when Wellesz—in company with 
many artists and scholars of distinction—became 
an exile in 1938. When at last he found a haven 
at Lincoln College, Oxford—where the scholar 
regained a welcome platform for his research 
dedicated to Byzantine music, and where the 
opera-composer is going to experience a resur- 
rection, when on December 5 his new English 
opera ‘Incognita’ is to be performed by the 
Oxford University Opera Club under the direc- 
tion of Professor Westrup — it seemed as if 
emigration had at last administered a knock- 
out blow to Wellesz as a composer. He started 
to compose ‘again only after a silence of six 
years and among the very first works conceived 
on British soil were the String Quartet, No. 5, 
Op. 60, and the Symphony No. 1. ‘ 

Wellesz’ three symphonies may occasionally 
strike a more casual listener as derivative music, 
obviously influenced by certain unmistakable 
mannerisms of Bruckner and Mahler. Such 
primary impressions are not quite erroneous, as 
Wellesz uses the rhetorical material of his sym- 
phonic predecessors much in the same way, that 
Mozart had utilised certain melodic turns of 


Haydn. Wellesz shares with Schubert (cf. the 


first subject of the ‘ great’ C major Symphony), 
Bruckner, and Mahler a _ predilection for 
monumental wnisono statements of principal 
thematic subjects. He further shares with 
Bruckner especially the mannerism of accom- 
panying a widely flung exclamatory motive of 
the brass by a steady rhythmic ostinato 
Edel tubalg aig EEE 

and (in all three symphonies) with Mahler 
the habit of offsetting a highly dramatic 
first movement by a scherzo of fantastic play- 
fulness, preferably with an added trio with solo 
woodwind, rounded off by an extensive scherzo 
recapitulation @ Ja Beethoven, and followed in 
turn by an adagio of nostalgic eloquence, which 
may even—as in the case of the First Symphony 
—replace the customary finale as a symphonic 
epilogue, according to the precedent of Mahler’s 


e 


Wellesz’ Second Symphony will be broadcast at 6.40 p.m. on Tuesday, December 4 (Third) 


Third and Ninth symphonies. In short: Wellesz 
composes his symphonies within the limits of a 
living tradition, -occasionally using thematic 
material and harmonic processes of his fore- 
runners with legitimate pride and a subtle under- 
standing of their untapped possibilities. Wellesz 
composes these @symphonies not with the’ 
preciousness of a neo-classicist but with the sin- 
cerity of an Austrian for whom the sonorous 
symbols of classical symphony have retained their 
full spiritual value and their technical relevancy. 
Wellesz’ special contribution to the general 
scheme of Viennese symphony is his counter- 
point, in the application of which he goes far 
beyond Bruckner and Mahler—the Second Sym- 
phony in E flat is a case in point. Whereas in 
the first movement the broad sweep of its fan- 
fare-like motive on the brass establishes an 
effective contrast to the Mahler-like lyricism of 
its second subject, polyphony—in a free fugal 
texture—enters the scherzo with the following 
restless and pliable motive: 
Celli 


Oy Eine 


which in turn serves—in a deft rhythmic trans- 
formation—to propel a veritable fugue in the 
development-section of the finale: 

Celli 


Ope rire rieecsaeee 


In his partiality for wide interval-skips (a 
feature common to all Austrian composers, from 
Schubert to Alban Berg) Wellesz builds up stark 
unisoni, especially at the outset of his sym- 
phonies, as in No. 3 in A. All three symphonies 
make imaginative use of polytonality within the 
framework of a clearly defined tonal scheme, as 
in the lyrical contrast-motive of the first move- 
ment of the Third Symphony. 

However, the most immediate appeal for the ° 
less sophisticated listener will probably come 
from the delicately scored adagios of these three 
symphonies. Wellesz has struck in them a 
peculiarly poignant note of nostalgie=solemnity 
and has succeeded in creating a mood of relaxed 
tension and infinite sadness, with fragments of 
motives and particles of harmonic progressions 
floating through an atmosphere of lingering 
farewell. That it is here rather.a farewell to a 
century of unrepeatable artistic grandeur than 
an adieu to a vanished home-country endows 
these deeply moving adagios with an additional 
quality of spiritual nobility. 
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VESPER Warmth 


Vesper Stoves will burn many hours without atten- 
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tells you all about them. 
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for your own comfort that your mattresses and easy chairs 
should be upholstered with ‘ Curled Hair’. 


its natural resilience and springiness. ‘ Curled Hair’ is like a mass 


The pictures illustrate 


of thousands of tiny springs, every one doing its job smoothly 


and efficiently. See the ‘Curled Hair’ tag when you buy. 


% CURLED HAIR is a natural material which 
ensures hygiene, comfort and economy to a degree which 
no manufactured upholstery filling can match. It 
retains body heat but allows humidity to escape by 
perfect self-ventilation, is ‘non-sweat’ and odourless ; 
does not crumble, break-up or lose its resilience and 
Springiness in years of use and is non-inflammable. 
It can be re-sterilised whenever necessary, There 
is no other filling, however expensive, which can 
qualify in all these tests. 
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- . Recipes for the Housewife 


- CHICKEN RICE IN CIDER 


TODAY MANY PEOPLE live in flats, and much 
as they would like to entertain more guests 
to meals they find it impossible to have 
more than four at a time—not only because of 
expense but also because of lack of space. I 
wonder if you have ever thought that it is 
possible to have a larger number if you serve 
your whole meal in individual dishes so that 
your friends can eat either standing up or sitting 
in an arm-chair, ‘ party fashion’? Anyway, in 
case you would like to try it, here is an idea 
for your main course, to be eaten either from 
scallop shells or individual fireproof dishes. 
First, put a large boiling fowl in a saucepan 
with 14 pints of dry cider and } pint of water. 
Then add a handful of rice, 4 lb. of diced 


carrots, 2 or 3 outside sticks of celery cut into - 


small pieces, and 2 large onions which you have 
previously fried to a golden brown in a little 


bacon fat, and one heaped tablespoon of dried, 


- parsley. Now add salt and pepper to taste, and, 
if liked (and it really does improve the dish and 
gives it that little ‘something’), one clove of 
garlic finely chopped. Bring the contents of the 
saucepan to the boil and then allow to simmer 
for 2 hours, or until the fowl is tender. 

Remove the bird and carve, placing the drum- 
sticks on one side for the moment. Cut the rest 
of the meat into cubes. Meanwhile allow the 
contents of the saucepan to boil rapidly until 
reduced to a thickish consistency, and may I say 
that it should not be necessary to add any 
thickening made of flour as the rice should be 
sufficient. Now add the cubes of chicken. 

Mash a few potatoes to a thick cream, and 
pipe round the edge of either scallop shells or 
individual fireproof glass dishes, which you 
have previously greased. Place in a quick oven or 
under the grill until the potato turns a golden 
brown and then fill the centre of each dish with 


the chicken, rice, and vegetables. Garnish with a 
sprig of parsley or a sprinkling of paprika and 
sefve. 

This dish is a boon to busy people as the 
whole preparation can be done the previous 
evening and on the night of your party you 
just put the dishes in a moderate oven for about 


15 minutes. You will find that you have enough . 


for from eight’ to ten people and, incidentally, 
you will find it is considerably cheaper than 
giving, say, two parties for four people. 

~Now for the drumsticks: if these are curried 


they will make a good luncheon or dinner dish - 


for two people. 

You will need: 

2 medium-sized carrots, diced 

1 onion, diced 

1 large stick of celery (cut into small pieces) 

1 or 2 large rashers of bacon cut into strips 

One handful of ‘broken spaghetti 

1 dessertspoon of curry powder 

A few sultanas 

1 tablespoon of sugar 

Dripping 

About a pint-and-a-half of vegetable stock 

Salt and pepper to taste, and, of course, the 

chicken drumsticks 

Melt the dripping in a frying pan, add 
vegetables, and fry for a few moments until 
slightly brown. Add the bacon strips and fry 
for a few moments. Then add the curry powder 
and fry for about 3 minutes: 

Tip the contents of the frying pan into a 
saucepan containing the vegetable stock, and 
bring to boil. When boiling, add the broken 
spaghetti and cook until tender, with salt and 
pepper, sugar and sultanas added. 

If a thick curry sauce is required the contents 
of the saucepan can be added to a roux made 
from margarine and flour. Add the chicken 
drumsticks and any left-overs from yesterday’s 
dish and allow to heat for about 10 minutes. 


Serve with mashed potatoes and sprouts. You 
can use paprika instead of curry; in that case you 
want 2 dessertspoons of paprika. 

HECTOR LEAKE (Light Programme and Home 
Service) 
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Crossword No. 1,126. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
21s:, and 12s. 6d. respectively 


30s., 
Closing date: 


|The answers are the names of fictitious steeple- 
chasers, and any similarity to the names of real 
racehorses is unintentional. Sire and dam are<given, 
their names being significant, and there follows a 


+ 


The Following Have Arrived. 


. 6 By 


By Babs 


Book tokens, value 


First post on Thursday, December 6 


summary of the horse’s chances in the Bumble- 
combe Steeplechase. Nine consecutive letters in each 
summary, beginning or ending with a complete 
word, and ignoring punctuation, are an anagram 
of the answer. 


CLUES—ACROSS i 

1. By MEDICINE HAT out of NAUGHTY 
GIRL. No good to backers. Slow and sleepy. 
Cash bid of ten pounds would tempt owner. 

HESITANT HERO out of DUMB 
BLONDE. An erratic brute, damned by bettors, 
lauded by bookies. 

7. By NO CHANGE out of STEPMOTHER. A 
strong finisher, but all too apt to tarry the first 
furlong. 

8. By POURBOIRE out of PHILADELPHIA. A 
flyer, but addicted, to bumping and boring. A 
pet aversion of knowing riders. 

9. By BRIAN’S EMU out of NAUGHTY LASS. 
More suited to a cab, I’m ‘sure. An absolute 
certainty for a dip in the water. 


DOWN 
1. By IL PONDEROSO out of BOOMPS-A- 
DAISY. Usually, lands in the soup, but immer- 
~ sion does not damp his spirits. 
2. By BACCHUS. out of CHORUS GIRL. Said 
to soar like a bird—a myth likely to be exploded 
at fence one. 


3. By WATER BUTT out of SALTPETRE. Not 
a chaser; a common or garden hay masticator 
merely. 

4, By RIBBON DEVELOPMENT out of SOHO 
FLOWER. Is that Pegasus striking water from 
the earth, or the, old nag falling at the canal 
jump? 

5. By SUNDIAL out of FRUIT TART. Bought 
for five guineas, but hasn’t redeemed her price 
yet, and may slump further. 


- Solution of No. 1,124 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prizes WW. 
Brown. (Man- 
chester); 2nd prize: 


[fim [o [SH 


Mrs. ; Bean 
(Woodiford); 3rd 
prize: J. (P Hane 


cox (Birmingham). 


| Din} >\m 


Consolation prizes for 
the twenty-six weeks 
ending November 1 
are awarded to R. P, 
Bolton (Prenton); 
T. H. East (Greenford) and 


J. K. B. Illingworth (Farn- 
borough), each of whom sent in twenty-four correct entries 
during the period without gaining one of the weekly prizes. 


NOTES 
1. Erotic. 2. Coronet. 3. Ride-Dire. 4. Located. 5. Splice. 
6. Temple-Pelmet. 7. Lees. 8. Tinsel. 9. Since. 10. Portent. 
11, Dene. 12. Snails. 13. Omen. 14. Legerdemain. 15. Tarn. 
16. Canopy. 17. Air. 18. Aground. 19. Tee. 20. Sample. 
21. Visa. 22. Atone, 23. Bicker. 24. Apogee, 25. -Stye. 
26. Inlets. 27. Snipe. 28. Asperse. 29. Dud. .30. Dad Tenet- 
Attended, 31. Tag..32. Ablactate, 33. Satrap-Sat, 34. Ogee. 
35. End. 36. Egest. 37. Wan. 38. Basin. 39. Ate, . 


Ye 


v™ 


STUDY AT HOME FOR THE NEW 


—GENERAL— 
CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION—the certificate that opens the 
door to any career. It is the hall-mark of a 
good general education, the first step to a 
degree, and exempts from. most professional 
prelim. exams. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
provides efficient postal tuition for the General 
Certificate Examinations of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, the Northern, and other Univer- 
Moderate fees. instalments. 


PROSPECTUS « 


post free from C, D. Parker, M-A., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES1, 


Sities, 


LL.D:, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
RES eee ee ee ee 


FLEXIMOULD for casting 
religious figures, wall 
plaques, ash trays, garden 
candlesticks, 
vases, coats- 
Mof-arms, articles tor 
window display, cake 
decorations, cameos, and 
animals, etc. No ex- 
perience. is required. 
' Make a profitable business 
with this pastime. Write 
today for free details of 


““FLEXIMOULD” 1 
DOHM LTD. (Dept. B) 


Es 167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 J 


ornaments, 
book-ends, 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(feunded 1762) 


19,Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Unfair to Paleographers 


Ever since the EMPIRE Aristocrat portable 
typewriter was introduced, cryptic scribblings have 


become fewer and fewer. 
expense sheets. 
Novelists type their novelties. 


Salesmen type their 
Professors type their lectures. 
Bosses type their raspberries. 


Doctors type their prescrip—no, it hasn’t come to that yet: 


but it will, mark our words! Why? Because the EMPIRE: 


2 


Aristocrat contains “full-size” features in a very small com. 
pass, yet weighs only $%lb. and stands no higher than a 


matchbox, 


Price 19 gas. 


“EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World ; 
Made by British Typewriters Ltd. West Bromwich - London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.L. 


Don’t forget! 
the 
Break- 
point 
is 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope . 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, . waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, etc. 


f _ ver mile Min. quantity 

55 =~ coil 1.000 ft. 20/- 
carriage paid. 

Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 


Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad-St., London, E.C.2 


A 
Christmas 
with 

meaning ! 


The Church Army is planning to distribute 
“little extras” to the coldest homes, the 
neediest Children, the aged sick, the~des- 
perately lonely in cheerless rooms, 

Please help by sending. a gift to the 
Rev, E, Wilson Carlile, General Secretary, 
The Church Army,~ 55, Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1 i 


NOVE MBE e291 9SE2% 
~ UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For students preparing for examinations 
U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition, for :— 


‘LONDON UNIVERSITY | 
Entrance, Intermediate & Degree Exams., M.A., 
Diplomas in Public Admin., Social Studies, ete. 


GENERAL CERTIF. OF EDUCATION 
(Oxford, - Cambridge, Northern, and others) 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEERING, : 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GovT. 


* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


56g, Burlington House, Cambridge 
Psa SNES a a iE EE EES 


PRESENT 
TIME’ 


WILL SOON BE HERE 


- \ 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL SILVER 
2 FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


f PROPELLING PENCILS 


> 


THE WORLD’S MOST BAMORS WORK OF spss 2a ES 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Subscribe Now for the Second 
London Printing 


Qver 4,000 authorities of international repute con- 
tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and ~ 


lavishly illustrated pages. 


Parents particularly will = 


appreciate the tremendous value of sucha complete 
authoritative work of reference and the advantages 
it can bring to their children. 


You can own the SECOND LONDON PRINTING 


by means of one of the simple monthly subscription 


methods. 
nica. Fen~- Year 


Send today for full details of the Britan- 
; Programme—the 
pays continuous dividends. 


investment that 


freaky ta bapeeee ae Tose Fill in and. post today. Te 
| ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA LTD: | 
| L12 Britannica House, Dean. Street, London, W.1 | 
| Please let me have complete details of the latest 
| Encyclopedia Britannica, including particulars of | 
the Supplementary Services and the subscription ' | 
methods of payment. | 
| INealing 6 easy ne inns) Sonat Seo eee eee ae | 
. AGOVGSS Nr east Sone ae chee . 
oer i tenacity tele cares bate na ae See a ee ene) | 


_ This has 
got to STOP 


YOU can help to stop it! 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death? Or 
cats be mass-murdered for their saleable skins ? 
Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk? 
Or dogs be kept on too-short chains for weeks : 
on end? If you doubt that these things happen 
the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the 
contrary. More RSPCA inspectors are urgently 
needed to keep these and numberless. other 
cruelties in check. Please help now by sending 
a donation, or keeping a collecting box. Write 
to-day to: The Chief Secretary, RSPCA, - 
(Dept. - ), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.r 


Remember the 


SP 
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